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BEST NEW BOOKS. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


The First and Second books of this neat and beautiful series are now ready, and 
contain just the matter and method that wiil give most help to teachers and greatest 
interest to pupils. They are worth the attention of every teacher of a primary school, 
and will repay the trouble of getting them. Sent by mail. First Reader, 16 cents; 
Second Reader, 28 cents. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


For the study of Geography there is nothing made for the inner that will 
give clearer or more correct ideas than MAURY’S ELEMENTARY. It begins 
at home in a simple and methodical treatment of the subject and goes abroad over 
the world. Teachers will find it admirably suited for readings or recitation. 
Mailed for 54 cents. 


MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL isthe common school Geography par 

, and is almost too well-known and too highly esteemed to need any de- 

scription. It is a thorough, comprehensive and highly interesting text-book. Mail ied 
for examination on receipt of $1.25. 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY is now studied and referred to 
wherever the English Language is spoken, and it has also been translated into several 
foreign languages, and is a text-book on all sides of the globe. Mailed for $1.20. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS are useful as aids to study and recitation, as 
well as valuable for reference and ornamental to the school-room. Price, $10.00 for 
the full set of eight well made and substantially mounted maps. 


Address the publishers for farther information concerning these books, or such 


other popular works as the Clarendon Dictionary, Venable’s Easy 
Algebra, Gildersleeve’s Latin Primer, etc. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 











IMPORTANT 10 EDUGATORS AND PARENTS, 


How Shall My Child Be Taught? 


PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY; or, The Science of Teaching. Illustrated by Mrs. Loursa P 
Sorum. wast ot “ Handbook of the Earth,” “ Psychology in Edusation,” ~ Natural Hie” 
tory ys, \. 





Cloth, $1.50 
The book has 276 each one clear , which Mrs. Hopkins adopted early in her career 
evidences of the e and arama toot asateacher, To keep in close companionship 
edge of this itful educator, who, in years | with the laws of creation and of actual affairs, 


of actual co with the duties involved in | isa ciple which the author 
acting. [hy she Smeousaes — yA = im 7 >; hence, 

edge in order one may righ n- among flowersand trees, illustrating to 
struction to children. The FA yh —_ 4 ald of nature's tand tmasutahie 
virtue of the immediate reports of actual we. e book will intensify the already aation- 
work with a of children whose subseq t | al int in the important subject of which it se 
educational growth amply justified the methods | intelligently treata. 


Young People’s History of Ireland. 


By Gro. M. To author of “Young People’s History of England,” “ Young Folk’s Heroes of 

History,” etc. ith an Introduction by Jonn Borie O'REILLY. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. * 
The interesting book contains thirty-nine con- | Irish history so clearly, chat the rising generation 
cisely-written chapters, beginning with the leg- mag be abt to 1—y the conditions under which 
; shesten end litional ini ons Be. people have struggied from generation 


to generation. 

garding Ireland, and dealing in a painstaking; The absence of Irish histories in the schoolsand 
manner with every phase of the history of the/ libraries of England and Ireland, to which Mr. 
Irish race, down to time of Mr. Gladstone's | O'Reilly makes a significant reference, is a nota- 
scheme to inaugurate Home Rule, making the | able fact, and this excellent volume by Wir. Towle 
most complete, authentic and interesting nara- | will obviate the necessity of any similar comment 
tive of the “ Emerald Isle” and its peopic ever|in America. The twelve full-page illustrations 
published. The true history of Ireland is not fa- | Charies Copeland are apt, and will materially 
miliar to the people of the present day, and the | aid in making this history one of rare attraction 
chief aim of this book is to present the facts so | and value to the young especially, and fitted te 
plainly, and to arrange the salient features of ' adorn any library. 


The Nation in a Nutshell. 
A rapid review of American History. By Gronce M. TowLs, author of “ Young People’ History 
rf Eoaiand.” “ Young People’s History of Ireland,” “Young Folk's Heroes Of History. , 
0 . 


It a ya bag of the Lm ae record of events down to the present day. It bas 
or su 0 ants of our con 3 

bot y of the of eclautentien ant also chapters on our growth in literature, the arts 

poi nen growth; And dey causes and rise of | and sciences, material interests and inventions, 

the revolution, the formation of the constitution | and on the political changes which have taken 








and government, the presidents, the wars of 1812 | place in recent re, As a hand-book of histo: 
and Mexico, and the'civil war; and brings the will prove to be an invaluable aud. - 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail, tpaid, on receipt of price. Catal 
books and illustrated books forwarded on opplouien. ’ — Pappa < eanachost 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








practically united. 


as those in preparatory schools. 


Our Brief Descriptive List sent free on application. 








ROBINSON’S SHORTER COURSE. This widely known and deservedly 


matical text-books was prepared to meet a demand from many quarters for a series which should 
be few in number, comprehensive in character, and exceedingly practical. 


THE SHORTER COURSE ARITHMETICS include the FIRST BOOK, and the COMPLETE. 
method in each is inductive ; the steps progressive; and oral and written work are thoroughly and 
THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA by Prof. Joseph Ficklin, Ph.D., is adapted to college classes as well 


THE ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, and ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, are of great value to teach- 
ers of mathematics in supplementing the regular and ordinary class work. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & COMPANY, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. ¥., 149 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 


Opular series of mathe- 


The 














AStrictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 
aud ChartsBased on Educational Principles, 
A for use in a large number of the lead- 
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of the country, inclu New York ' / MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
Oity vedo ted Nov. 4. 1885), eo yn a ep ‘ ; SERIES OF ~ and EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST, 
af leading Normal’ schools, Colleges, Seminaries, =BY JOHN W. TUFTS: HOLT - mailed free to any teacher 
Fra-« D. Baatrys, New York Manager. on appl 
25. *9 New York. SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


HAT more useful present for your pupils and children can you think of than 
a beautiful aromatic, elegantly polished cedar case of assorted grades of 


Dixon’s American Graphite Artists’ Pencils? 


Although the cost is small the gift cannot fail to be highly appreciated. Ask 
your stationer for Dixon’s Artists’ Case, No. 206. 


JOS. DIXON ‘CRUCIBLE CO, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WH Walmsley &Co. qe CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES JAS. W. OUEEN & C0. 
successes so Is a Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- PHILADELPHIA. ’ 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, 








R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscoyres and all 
Accessories and Ap- 


paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
Spectacles, 


peror Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostration, 
and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility inoldor young. Not a secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory — or soda water absurdity. 

56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For sale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


iors.  £, B. BENJAMIN, — ew vow 


t2 Vesey St. 
pocterand Man 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


t for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus m4 sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 








A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 


In the World, 









Andrew’s Globes 
Tellurians, Maps 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dustless 
Erasers and 
Crayons. 

JUST PUBLISHED 
ANDREWS’ 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broad N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
815 Arch St. Phila. 611 Wash’g’n St., Boston. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
toany series 0 Geographics. 
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Size umformly 54x68 wes mounted on st strong 
e.oth, with rollers, colored and varnished. 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importersand Wholesale Educational 

Joun A. Borie, Managei, <a 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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torturing, disfi, ng, itching, scaly and pimp! 
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CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicurRa 

Boar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 

externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 

Puri er, Dap gp rea positive’ cure for 

every form of skin and lood ood disease, from pim- 
les to scrofula. CUTICURA REMEDIES are a 

pw phony one the only infallible skin beautifiers 





ood purifiers. 
Sold grerwaere, Ex price, ¢ CoTicura, 5°c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, by bor e Porren 
DruG AND dantiion” rea TON, M. 


Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
HAND 


HE publishers of the ScHOOoL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 





Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 





School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence solicited. 
NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 











se9 
for Fine Writing No. 1, 303, and Ladies’, 170. Har Broat Writing, S00, 9 
Bub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390. 

Yor aiubeaater USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the celebrated Crowgquill), 290 & 901. 


Other styles to suit all hands.» fay "Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH SILLOTT & SONS, “u John Street, X.Y. HERRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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Three charts 25x38 =, in colors, well 
mounted, for $3.00 net to boards. 
Send for fall information te 
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For Reducing School-Book Bills. 
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hoe lishers’ wholesale. list prices. Second-hand 
ents ful Books in Je Over 2,000 wo ties 
er } += foe ehowing suickiy the diffe authors in the 
ey Nyy various Pramenes of Jendy. Mailed free © wg -5 2 
of 5cte, ARTHUR Hinps, Cooper Institute, N. 
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BOSTON, MASS, 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
SCHOOLS & LABARATORIES 


Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
ensen’s urners and Combustion Fur- 
maces, a specialty in man 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term begins February 2, 1887. Tu- 
ition and text-books free to Normal Stud 
ents. 

Special attention to common -school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 
EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 

New Paltz, Ulster Co., ¥. ¥. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The snamer of Courses of Instruction given the the 
present year at Corne!i University exceeds 400. 


The Men-Secbaten Courses lead to degrees in 
Arts, in Philosophy, in Science, and in a 
Tn all these Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
ing the mn year,and forthe most part 

during the Sophomore year; inthe Junior — 

with the exception of two hours in English 

—- and in the Senior year, without exer. 
on 














, the work is elective. 
The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agri- 
ae. aoe trcture, Chemistry, Civi vil Engi- 


ng, Electrical Engineering, and Mechan- 
font Engineering. 
The University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
i twelve tories, ten peusouas. Its 
rary now consists of more than 62,000 rol- 
umes, and the list of Scientific and Literary 
journals taken numbers 438 
For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates, 
the Seminary methods are adopted. 
The Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro- 
fessors, Lecturers, and Instructors. 
Thirty-six University Scholarships at $200 each 
and Riek it Fellowships of $400 each are given. 
Tuition to these holding State Scholarships, as 
wel) as to students in Agriculture, and to all 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it is 
$75 a year. 
Examinations for Te are held June 13th 
and September 20th, 1887. 


For Uni niversity Beg and for spccial infor- 
oa address ei me ESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY, or or L. SWrrnra Ms, TREASURER, 


Irmaca, N. Y. 
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For sale, only in bowes, by all 

Medicine dealers. 
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duced a new great year of the world. Whatever 
men may think concerning the divinity of Christ, 
all must admit that His teachings were of the high- 
est type possible; and, better than a!l doctrine, His 
life was a living exemplification of His teaching. 
All great teachers have been like Christ. They 
couldn't be otherwise and yet be great. Consider 
what these elements of greatness are. 

Co-operation in work. This means a great deal. 
The commander who sits on his horse and haughtily 
commands and never lends a working hand, will 
have tardy followers. If he wants his men to work 
he must work himself when necessary and some- 
times when it isn’t necessary. Never a soldier ever 
accused Grant or Lee of cowardice. They went 
where their men went. Napoleon excelled in giving 
his men confidence in himself. The teacher who 
commands, ‘‘ Work it out yourself,” ‘‘Go and do 
that at once,”—will never get half the results that 
another whosays, ‘‘ Let us work this out,” and ‘‘ Let 
us go and do this at once.” The pupils will do all 
the more work on account of the teacher’s co-opera- 
tion. Christ went where His disciples. went, or 
rather they went where He went. There was 
nothing He expected them to do He did not himself 
do. His grandest command was, ‘‘Follow Me.” 

Kindness. This, from the Anglo-Saxon cynd, and 
the English kin, isa most expressive word. Shakes- 
peare says, ‘‘ One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” It means kindship, kindredness, hu- 
mane, affectionate. Pestolozzi was wonderfully 
kind. The greatness of great men has shown itself 
in this quality. At one time Lincoln, walking in 
his garden, was seen to examine carefully a little 
bush. ‘‘ What is the matter?” some one said. “A 
little bird has fallen from its nest and I am fixing 
the poor fellow up again,” he answered. During a 
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AST week we gave our readers a very 
exhaustive symposium on Fractions. 
We are preparing another on Per- 
centage and Interest. Wil our readers 
kindly send to us at once, any special meth- 
ods they use in this part of arithmetic? We 
are preparing a number on ‘‘ Good Reading 
for the Young,” The ‘“‘ Woman Salary Ques- 
tion” is waiting to appear, also one on 
“ Practice Departments in Normal Schools.” 
Many excellent things are arranged for the 
New Year. We expect to go forward, not 
backward. 





MERRY Christmas! is a much more expressive 
~~ congratulation than Happy New Year! for it 
recognizes the birth of the great Emancipator of 
the human race. Thousands of years have come 
and gone with no improvement, each being like its 
predecessor, but the advent of our Saviour intro- 








teacher. It was a new era in my life. Her kind- 
ness saved me and I bless her memory every day !” 
What a triumph! One boy saved through kind- 
ness! Yes, thousands saved, and it will yet save 
thousands more. Mungo Park found it in dark 
Africa. So did Livingstone, for it brought to him 
faithful attendants, one of whom carried his dead 
body hundreds of miles on his back, in order that it 
might be given into the hands of kindred and laid 
among England’s mighty dead. 

Teachers, on this new Christmas, vow that you 
will be hereafter kinder than ever before to the 
stupid pupils, to the stubborn, lazy, cross, dirty, 
morose ones, to those whom you say you can’t love, 
and who, it must be confessed, haven’t much in 
them that can be loved. You don't know from 
what home influences they came, what burden of 
ancestral sin they are bearing, what mental and 
moral obliquity and obtuseness they possess. Pity 
their misfortune, and remember that a teacher once 
said to the boy, Walter Scott, ‘‘ Dunce you are and 
dunce you will remain.” Kindness can get lots of 
genuine first-rate manhood out of the most unprom- 





ising boyhood. Christmas time is a good time to 
think of these things. 








A NEW YORK City minister recently illus 

trated the ignorance of some colored preachers 
in the south by telling of one who said to his hear- 
ers: “‘ Jesus said unto Niggerdemus, yer must he 
born again! Now niggers, dat means if yer want 
ter be good yer must be born again just like Nigger- 
demus was.” This is not equal to a white minister 
in Iowa whom we heard several years since. He 
preached an entire sermon on the efishicariousness 
of righteousness. He had heard of efficacious, but 
not comprehending its meaning pronounced the 
word to suit his fancy. Ignorance is more than 
skin deep, and its intensity is not determined by the 
kinkiness or straightness of the hair. 


—————— 


'T’O judge is to connect two notions. The child 

learns that a stone has two qualities—hardness 
and heaviness—and says, ‘‘The stone is hard and 
heavy.” When he is able to come to this conclusion 
himself, and not echo somebody else’s statement, he 
has laid the first foundation stone of judgment. He 
says, ‘“‘The road is dusty,” ‘‘That boy is tall,” 
‘“This old book is soiled.” Every addition to our 
knowledge of the proportions and qualities of ob- 
jects takes the form of a judgment. The very act 
of bringing together of things on the ground of their 
likeness or separating them because of their dis- 
similarity, 1s a judgment. 

The maturity of judgment takes knowledge of 
immaterial concepts. Young pupils cannot- grasp 
these higher ideas. We say ‘‘ Wicked associations 
corrupt the mind.” In order to say this intelli- 
gently we must have clear ideas of, ‘‘ wickedness,” 
* associations,” ‘‘corrupt influences,” and the 
*‘mind.” Not until each of these four concepts are 
apprehended can we connect them into a single 
statement. 

When we reason, we pass from one judgment to 
anew one. In other words, we recognize relations, 
Mr. Sully says that, ‘‘ Reasoning is only a higher 
and more complex process of assimilation, identifi- 
cation, or classing.” From mere difference we can 
infer nothing. There is food for much thought in 
this short paragraph. 


RUGGISTS are required to label deadly drygs 
sold, with the word Poison! printed in large 
letters. A failure to comply with the law in this 
regard would subject them to severe penalties. But 
is not a mental and moral poison far more hurtful 
than a physical one ¢ 

Money is trash, character is gold; but what words 
can express the value of the soul? Wedo not use 
this word :n any churchly or theological sense, but 
purely in an educational one. That which kills the 
moral and intellectual character of the young is so 
much worse than arsenic or prussic acid that no 
words can express the difference. If the law re- 
quires dealers to label material poisons why should 
it not also require the labeling of moral and intellec- 
tual ones? If a book is deadly in its effects let 
Poison !! be printed on the top of the cover, in large 
type, that all may know what they are buying. We 
would have DEaTH!!, in the largest letters, put over 
the street-door of every saloon, and Lire!!, in letters 
of light, over every school-room where good teach- 
ing is found. These two words, death—life,—stand 
as the expression of the result of all human thought 
and action. 

All that the teacher does in the school tends to one 
of these results. Scolding, crossness, vindictive— 
ness, accusations, fault-finding, bring death; but 
kindness, encouragement, helpfulness, just praise, 
and love, give life. We are always exerting an in- 
fluence in one of these directions—upward or down- 
ward, towards light or towards darkness. The end 
of a year is a good time to think of these things. 
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(‘THE ScHoo. JournaL today brings to its 
subscribers its Christmas greeting. It will 


carry this hearty good will east, west, north, 
and south, and soon after the new year dawns find 
a welcome to lands across the sea. The JOURNAL 
brings to its friends itself. This it freely gives. 
What more could it take? Such as it has it gives. 
Not treasures dangling from the bed-posts, jewel- 
cases, or jumping- jacks, but the hearty good-will 
of a warm beart—for even a paper has a heart. 
This it brings as its only Christmas gift, and it hopes 
to be welcome to the festivities of the school and the 
home. The JourNaL has labored hard during the 
past year to make itself an acceptable and helptul 
friend. It has asked nothing in charity but has 
worked diligently to make itself useful. Its heart 
has been gladdened by receiving many tokens of 
appreciation, in return for which it now sends its 
hearty Merry CHRISTMAS to each one of its many 
readers. 

May the better educational day speedily come. 

May grind and cram and cast iron grading speed- 
ily die. 

May the vindictive rod be burned with fire. 

May the education of the hand and the eye for the 
work of life be encouraged. 

May supervision be more helpful. 

May the study of the human mind be more 
general. 

May the necessity of the adaptation of studies to 
individual needs be more generally felt. 

May competent permanency be strengthened, and 
incompetent permanency come to a speedy death. 

May percentage nonsense be banished from civil- 
ized systems of education. 

May the time soon come when instruction shall 
be so attractive that it will not be necessary to goad 
and drive pupils into getting their lessons. 

May the hearing of recitations be prohibited by 
law. 

May the pay of teachers be proportioned to what 
they earn. 

May teaching speedily become a profession, ac- 
knowledged, respected, and paid for equally with 
the other learned professions. 

May the blessed Christmas Day bear all this good 
fruit, and may all these hopeful prophecies come to 
pass. 

May a better future, a nobler pleasure, a higher 
good than the world has yet seen, or the heart of 
man yet imagined, be given to each of our readers. 
This is our 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! 





Tue London Queen says: ‘‘ To converse well gives such 
& happy grace to a woman that it remains to be told why 
conversation is, as a study, almost entirely neglected in 
the education of our girls. Why should girls be brought 
up to suppose that talking is conversing. Do we not all 
know the style of conversation at a girl’s school? The 
whispering of secrets, which generally savor of incipient 
flirtations ; the comparison of length of hair and size of 
gloves ; the question as to whether Mary laces ; and from 
one especially vulgar-minded and purse-proud, descrip- 
tions of the size of her father's house near Manchester.” 

Again, a gentleman in our own city said: ‘I have 
talked with a great many of the public school teachers, 
and it is surprising to find how limited their powers of 
conversation are. Draw them into conversation onsome 
intelligent subject, and they seem incapable of construc- 
ting a correct sentence of more than half a dozen words 
each.” 

Where is the fault? Is it because there is a a lack of 
ideas? Possibly this is the reason in many cases. 
“When we lack fit words, we lack fit thoughts.” They 
have read and studied, but have not systematized their 
knowledge. They have skimmed over the field, but have 
failed to lay hold of ideas and make them their own. 
The teaching now-a-days is tending to remedy this fault. 
Requiring the use of language instead of exercise in 
techanical grammar, topical recitations in all subjects, 
conversational lessons on interesting subjects from the 
primary up, all tend to give a command of language. 
But above all the habit of correct silent reading should 
be inculcated. 

Prof. L. L. Austin says: 

“‘A failure in teaching reading means a failure in teach- 
ing everything. Reading is the basis of all education. 


To enable pupils to read understandingly, and to create 
the desire for good reading matter, is the only function 
of the school. We gain our knowledge very largely 
from books, and the use of text-books is indispensable in 
school training. Reading means more than memorizing, 
or the calling of words, or turning of pages. It means 
such a use of words and sentences, ideas and sentiments, 
that shall, like the sculptor’s chisels, form the shapeless 
mass into an image of beauty and a joy forever.” 

One book well read is worth twenty skimmed over, 
Urge scholars to read slowly, thoughtfully, paragraph by 
paragraph, page “by page, to read with note-book in 
hand until they are able to grasp the thought of the 
author, make it their own, and express it clearly. As this 
habit is formed, that pitiful vagueness of ideas exhibited 
in conversation on all topics of the day or in general lit- 
erature will disappear. 





THESE ‘“ psychological — pedagogical — terminologi- 
cal” cranks who can roll up words of thundering 
sound beyond the region of sense get no quarter from 
Frank Lynn in the Indiana School Journal. He says 
that an institute lecturer in Indiana thus defined 
language : 

“In general, Janzuage is the self active statement of the peculiar 
interior become exterior, the representation of it by the exterior 
as the breaking of a thing makes known its innermost.” 

The same individual, (we suspect it must have been a 
man and a “ professor,”) thus defined cheerfulness : 

“Cheerfulness is the not-brokenness of emotional character 
with reference to a view of life.” 

If we keep on in this way we shall not much blame 
teachers if they conclude that the study of the science 
of psychology as ordinarily mystified, is a hindrance 
rather than an aid to success. 

Dr. Butler of this city, whose lectures we are now re- 
porting, is not a member of the club of psychological 
obscurists. His language is as clear as his ideas. We 
trust that age will only enlighten both his clearness of 
thought and expression. 





Tue Pacific Coast teachers are beginning to admit that 
drill in the use of language should come before the study 
of technical grammar. This is only simple common 
sense which so new a state as California ought to have 
admitted when she became an educational state. The 
Pacific School Journal well says that, ‘‘If there be any 
training in technical grammar in the so-called grammar 
schools, it should be deferred to the last one or two years 
of the course. There is nothing new in this theory ; it 
has been practiced in the best schools of Europe and the 
east, for twenty years, but it has taken some time to 
reach this coast and obtain recognition from our leading 
educational organizations.” We congratulate California 
on the dawn of a grammatical millennium. 





Tuer New York State Association of School Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents will hold its thirty-second 
annual meeting in Syracuse, January 19, 20. and 21, next, 
Commissioner Jared Sandford is president. An excellent 
program is arranged and a large attendance is expected. 
Full particulars will appear in next week’s JOURNAL. 





No educational writer in England is more incisive and 
thorough than the Rev. Edward Thring, A. M., author 
of the ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” a work well 
known to American teachers. He has recently sent us 
two of his last addresses full of good thoughts excel- 
lently expressed. We only regret that our columns are 
too limited to print them entire; as it is, we hope soon 
to be able to present a part of the good and sharp things 
he has said. 





One after another the cities of this country fall into 
line on the woman question. Springfield, Mass., has 
just elected two good women on her school committee, 
Mrs. Homer Merriam and Mrs. Dr. Calkins. We have 
always believed that good women on a school board are 
a little better than good men there. There are to us 
many arguments in favor of correctness of this con- 
clusion. 





Tue Principals’ Association of the State of New York 
will hold its annual meeting at Syracuse the 28th and 
29th of this month. 





Ir speaks well for the teachers of the central states, 
that they are willing to forego many of the pleasures of 
the holidays for the purpose of considering educational 
subjects. In proof of this, we notice that Illinois, Indi- 





ana, and Minnesota, will hold their state associations at 
Springfield, Indianapolis, and Minneapolis, respectively, 





December, 28, 29, 30. These association meetings are 
growing each year in dignity, power, and usefulness, 
and the time is coming when they will even more direct- 
ly influence state legislation and interpret educational 
law. 





The murderer of children is the worst kind of a mur- 
derer. There is absolutely no hupe for him; but the 
next thing to murdering children is to cramp, and dwarf 
their young lives until all the light and joyousness of 
life has fled. This is a crime for which there is but 
little hope of pardon. 





WHEN it becomes difficult in England to support 
** voluntary ” schools under the care of the church, the 
clergy cut down the salaries of the teachers. In one in- 
stance the salary paid to the mistress of a London 
church-school was reduced more than 30 per cent. 
There is a large over-supply of teachers, and as a conse- 
quence there is a large number who are willing to work 
for any sum that will keep them from starvation. The 
advertisements in the London Schoolmaster show that 
many clergymen offer salaries which can only sustain 
life ; ‘‘ much less than they give their cooks,” the School- 
master declares. Certainly this isa very singular way 
of exemplifying the doctrines and practices of the 
Master. 

The Teachers’ Institute came out for December 
with a new and tasteful heading printed in brown ink 
on blue paper—a pleasing combination. This standard 
teachers’ monthly is filled from cover to cover with 
inspiration. Quite a number of illustrations add life 
and character. 








Civics, a new and much needed word, seems to have 
been received with universal approval in both this 
country and England. It is the equivalent of the 
French instruction civique, and the german vaterldnd- 
ische Verfassungslehre. Its author is the Institute of 
Civics, of which Dr. Henry Randall Waite is secretary, 
and The Citizen, Boston, its organ. The motto of this 
excellent paper is ‘“‘Good government through good 
citizenship.” Nothing could be better. Whatever can 
accomplish this is worthy the best work of our best 
citizens. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





At a recent meeting of the Educational Council of 
Onondaga County, the subject of industrial education 
was discussed. President Stillwell in his inaugural ad- 
dress said : 

_“ I said we have been gradually passing through a change, that 
change now is a sifting of all this school-work to determine what 
shall be kept and what dropped : and I would not wonder if some 
of us lived long enough to see all dropped except that which 
bears upon character, indus:rious, patriotic citizenship, and abil- 
ity to care forthe body. Do not these schools belong to the gov- 
ernment? Does not the government provide for them and sup- 
port them? From these what does the government want? Does 
it want men who can extract difficult roots, conjugate difficult 
verbs, and give names to strange fossils and plants? Does it 
want men who, educated above their fellows, are too proud to 
work? What this government wants is men of character, men 
with strong bodies and clear minds, with sincere respect for hon- 
est toil and a loyal devotion to country and right. This want bas 
never been so great as it will bein the yearstocome. Ifachange 
1s coming in our school-work to meet this want, shall we not at 
once catch its spirit and even to-day commence to adapt our 
teaching to it.” 


W. G. Wilson of the Putnam School, said : 


“ By industrial education, I mean the making of those objects 
which are brought to the attention of ordinary school-workers. 
This devolops the understanding. The accurate making of a 
square or a triangle from paper or wood with a knife or a pair of 
shears is as much an educating process as the solving of a prob- 
lem in ratio or proportion with a pencil or slate, though not the 
game in its effect upon the mind. The latter process strengthens 
the reasoning facuities ; the former, the understanding. Practice 
in hand work helps pupils to a better understanding of drawing, 
mathematics, and geography. Let a pupil make the object of 
which he is to draw a picture, and the picture at once bas a 
meaning. He understands it; and it is quite as important that a 
pupil should be able to read drawings, that is, to know what they 
mean, as it is that he sbould be able to form them. Industria! 
instruction unifies the subject taught in the schools. It often 
happens that a boy acquires a knowledge of the science of num- 
bers in schools, and straightway forgets to apply it to practical 
business. Industrial education leads to habits of industry. It 
dignifies labor. [t shows the relation of thought to labor. Leta 
boy make with his hands a form he has_invented, and he begins 
to comprehend the great truth that labor gives form to thought. 
takes school-work out of the realm of theory 
into that of practice. It gives the idle som-thing to do, It fur- 
nishes boys with congenial, interesting home work and tends to 
keep them at home, off the streets, and out of bad compeny. It 
creates a love for and an interest in school-work.” 
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Prof. Wilson exhibited the work of a number of pupils 
of Putnam School—both in school and out—in clay, 
leather, wood, paper, etc., which showed what success 
had been achieved in industrial education. 

Supt. Edward Smith said : 

“ That the education of to-day sought to combine the ia el- 
lectual and industrial together. Herbert Spencer says that all 
* education should tend to bread-winning.’ Hethought that the 
line of teaching followed in the public schools would tend to 
create within the scholars a love for work, instead of a distaste. 
He did not favor teaching the trades in school, but favored the 
use of tools. -Cultivate a love for agriculture; and by bringing 
the things of actual life into the school-room, and by familiarizing 
the scholars with the things they see around, they wil learn that 
labor is honorable.” 

Principal Bullis of Manlius, cited the cases of children 
of eight and upwards in the Thomas Indian asylum, 
who made their own clothing and did the housekeeping, 
under proper supervision, of the asylum, and the work 
compared favorably with that of white children of an 
older growth. 

Professor H. R. Sanford thought the industrial prob- 
lem a weighty one. There is one phase of it which can- 
not be disputed—it is a reformatory work. We have 
got to do something for this element in our schools. If 
nothing else comes of it than that it engenders a 
respect for labor instead of a distaste, a great good will 
have been accomplished. 

Principal C. F. White considered modern industrial 
education vastly superior to the old abstract methods, 
but while this manual training is good, it does not reach 
far enough.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. 





By Asst. Supt. N. A. CaLkins, New York Ciry. 


Character, whether good or bad, is mainly the result 
of habits of thought and action. It is the product of 
growth, the nature of which is largely determined by 
the active influences that surround the child’s early life. 
Character is fostered by freedom, but it needs a wise, 
restraining influence to insure its healthy growth. 
Freedom for the boy and freedom for the man must be 
adapted to their widely differing conditions. The nature 
of the freedom cannot be the same in both cases. The 
man has alreqdy attamed self-control; the boy has yet 
to acquire it. The man’s habits and his character have 
been formed ; the boy has yet to form his habits, and to 
establish his character. The man has learned to be 
guided by his judgment and experience, while the boy 
lacks both, and acts chiefly from impulse and desire. 
The boy needs to be trained in the proper use of freedom, 
and in self-direction, in order to develop a sound char- 
acter, as much as he needs to be trained in the proper 
use of food and drink and exercise to develop a sound 
body. 

Prohibitions alone will not inspire a single good im- 
pulse, nor secure the desired results inthe development 
of character. The child must be taught to discriminate 
between the right and the wrong in conduct, and must 
be led to distinguish those acts that are beneficial to 
himself and to others, from those that are injurious. 
The child does not know what is good for himself ; 
therefore he must be made to feel sufficient restraint at 
the outset to cause him to set out in the right way, and 
to guard him from straying into wrong paths. Freedom 
should be extended to him as soon and as far as he learns 
to see it without injury to himself or to others. He 
should not be governed so much and so long as to leave 
no opportunity for the development of self-control and 
proper self-guidance. 

While the development of good character is depend- 
ent upon proper attention on the part of parents and of 
teachers to the foregoing conditions in child-nature, the 
responsibility of the teacher, in view of these facts, in 
relation to character development, becomes one of very 
great importance. The teacher must look for the occa- 
sions and the means for giviog suitable training in the 
development of character in the daily incidents of school, 
and in those occurrences that are common to children, 
and these should be used with thoughtful care as to the 
effect of the lesson upon the pupils. 

The best time for leading a child to see and approve 
the right in conduct is the moment when he is himself 
the sufferer ; not when he has been the wrong-doer. His 
own relations to the case, as the wronged one, will cause 
him to feel strongly what is right, and lead him to ap- 
prove the doing of that which would be just. Should he 
subsequently become the aggressor, to remind him of 
the occasion when he was the sufferer under similar con- 


' ditions and of his own feeling at that time, would be a 


selves feel that which is right, noble, and good in each 
case, before attempting an appeal to their reason or un- 
derstanding. 

Children do not comprehend precepts on morals, 
goodness, and virtue, but they may readily be made to 
understand what is meant by these qualities through 
practical illustrations in the acts of others. Do not at- 
tempt to teach these things by lectures or talks about 
their importance. Seek rather appropriate opportuni- 
ties for the use of suitable examples to illustrate the 
moral lessons you would teach, and lead the pupils to 
make the desired application to their own conduct and 
to the conduct of others. Discuss with them the char- 
acter of conduct described in their reading lessons, and 
thus develop in them the ability to discriminate justly 
between the right and the wrong in their own conduct. 
Thus aim to lead children to feel and approve the right, 
and to despise the wrong—to love virtue and loathe vice. 
Arouse in them noble desires, feelings of kindness 
toward others, admiration for truthfulness and honesty, 
through the medium of school incidents and of stories 
told or read. Exhibit that which is right for imitation, 
rather than the wrong for warning. 

After and in addition to such training in the develop- 
ment of character, the memorizing of brief sentiments 
relating to truth, right actions, noble conduct, and other 
virtues will become as fruitful seed in prepared soil. 





EDUCATIONAL LAW.—II. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRESTON PAPERS.” 
County Superintendent of Schools—removal of, from 
office—by whom may be done—for what—when in- 
toxication will justify—technical formalities—notice 
of dismissal not necessary. 

This case is one of general interest, and was decided 
in the Supreme Court of Illinois, June 12, 1886, where it 
came by appeal, having been begun in the Fayette 
County Circuit Court by writ of quo warranto. The 
facts are as follows : 

In November, 1882, Benjamin F. Shipley was elected 
county superintendent of echools, for the term of four 
years. He duly qualified and entered upon the duties of 
his office, continuing in the performance of the same 
until March 8, 1884, at which time Jesse Mays qualified 
and entered into the duties of the office, to the exclusion 
of Shipley—Shipley claiming the same to have been 
done without any warrant of law ; and Mays claiming the 
right by virtue of the action of the county board of 
supervisors, at the March meeting, 1884, at which meet- 
ing the board removed Shipley, thereby creating a 
vacancy and afterwards filling the same by appointing 
Mays, who alleged that he was, both dejure and de facto 
—superintendent of the public schools for the county. 

The court rendered judgment in favor of Mays, and 
Shipley appealed to the Supreme Court of the state, 
which affirmed that decision. 

The following points were made by Shipley’s counsel, 
and were substantiated by numervus authorities : 

1. The supervisors are not, by law, vested with abso- 
lute power to remove the county superintendent from 
office ; and they can not do so simply because they wish 
to. 
2. It was not legal for them to do so, except for stat- 
utory cause ; and the record must show the existence of 
such cause, which must appear as an ascertained fact— 
not merely as an expressed opinion or conclusion of the 
board. 

3. It was not lawful to remove appellant from office 
until he had been notified,that charges had been preferred 
against him, and when and where they would be in- 
vestigated. 

4. Intendments or presumptions in favor of the legal- 
ity of action of an inferior tribunal will not be indulged ; 
everything necessary to give jurisdiction to such tribunal 
must affirmatively appear on the records of such inferior 
tribunal ; and if no competent evidence—showing that 
appellant had been guilty of some palpable violation of 
law or omission of duty—was heard by the board, its 
action can not be sustained. 

Counsel on the other side claimed— citing equally good 
authorities : 

1. Aclear prima facie evidence of title to office must be 
made out before courts will order delivery of effects of 
such office to a claimant, whether the proceeding be by 
mandamus or statutory. : 

2. The record in this case shows the existence of a 
statutory cause of removal. 

8. The laws of Llinois dono trequire charges and spec- 





ready means for convincing him of his own error in the 


case before him. First, endeavor to make pupils them- | supervisors. 


ifications to be preferred and filed with the board of 


4. Appellant was not entitled to notice before removal. 

5. Any station of public trust, appointive or elective, 

is an employment on behalf of the government ; not for 

the benefit of the incumbent, but for the discharge of 

public duties made necessary by our form of government. 

6. Under our form of government no person can own 

or have title to a government office. 

7. An office created by statute is wholly within the 

control of the legislature, which has all power except as 

limited by the Constitution. 

8. A county superintendent is not a state officer, and 

not liable to impeachment under provisions for removing 

state officers. 

9. Theact of the board was executive and not subject 

to the revision of the courts, which may not dictate in 

what manner the board shall proceed in the perform- 

ance of duty. 

Chief Justice Scott stated the facts—above given—also 

reviewing the allegations that Shipley had been intox- 

icated ‘‘at several different and sundry times when at- 
tending or when he should have been attending to the 
duties of his office.” In the able opinion handed down 

by him, he says, infer alia : , 

It is made a point against the validity of the removal 
of relator that the record ought to show that charges 
were preferred and lodged with the board, against relator, 
before any action was taken against him. The practice 
is otherwise, as settled and determined by the previous 
decisions of this court. The *statute has made none of 
these formalities necessary; nor does the common law 
so interpose and attach itself to the statute as to require 
them. 

It is also insisted that it was not competent for the 
county board to remove appellant from his office 
without some competent evidence having been heard by 
the board, showing that relator had been guilty of some 
palpable violation of law or omission of duty. In such 
matters the board exercises powers in the nature of 
judicial powers ; and when such bodies have jurisdiction 
of the subject of inquiry, their decision, whether they 
proceed regularly or irregularly, will be valid in all 
collateral proceedings. Here the committee appointed 
by the board to investigate the official conduct of appel- 
lant reported that they had examined witnesses as to 
his neglect of the duties of his office, and found that he 
had at *‘ several different and sundry times been intox- 
icated when attending or at the time he should have 
been attending to the duties of his office ;’ and the 
board chose to adopt the report as sufficient evidence 
upon which to base their action in removing him from 
office. Whether that isthe best mode of ascertaining 
the guilt or innocence of the party whose conduct is to 
be investigated is a question as to which this court need 
express no opinion. It is sufficient that the mode of 
procuring the necessary information adopted is within 
the discretion of the board ; and it is not for that reason 
subject to review by this court, certainly not in a col- 
lateral proceeding. 

Another objection most confidently insisted upon is 
that, “It was not competent for the board of supervisors 
to remove appellant from office until he had been 
notified that charges had been preferred against him and 
when and where such charges would be investigated.” 
There is much seeming force in the objection taken, and 
the argument on this branch of the case might with 
great propriety be addressed to the law-making power. 

The legislature in enacting this statute has not seen 
fit to require that notice should be given to the superin- 
tendent of schools before he can be removed from 
office for a palpable violation of law or omission of 
duty; and it is not within the rightful province of 
courts to add anything to it in this regard by judicial 
construction or otherwise. It is simply the duty of 
courts to administer the law as it is plainly written ; and 
if any hardships may result it is for the legislative de- 
partment to provide the remedy. In cases where the 
statute is silent as to notice to the party to be removed 
from office, this court has had frequent occasion to say 
that no notice will be required. 

Inasmuch as the statute required no such formality, 
no notice was necessary. The practice in such cases in 
this regard is so well and definitely settled by the former 
decisions of the court that the question made is no longer 
open for discussion. Other courts have held that notice 
in such cases is jurisdictional ; and the omission to give 
such notice would render the removal of the officer in- 
valid. It is seen that in most of the cases decided the 
statutes of the several states where such decisions were 
rendered required that the party to be proceeded against 
should first have notice. Of course when the statute 
requires notice to be given, it is jurisdictionaland may 








not be omitted. No matter what other courts may have 
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decided, it is the settled practice in this state that where 
the statute is silent upon the subject no notice will be 
required to be given to an incumbent before he can be 
removed from office, for a palpable violation of law or 
omission of duty, 





*Illinois Revised Statutes, 1874, cha - 
vides : 

The said superiutendent shall be liable to removal by the 
county board for any palpable violation of law or omission of 
duty; and in case of a vacancy, for any reason, in the office of 
superintendent of schools, provision is made that the county 
board may fill such vacancy by appointment; and the person so 
appointed shall hold the office until the next election for county 
officers, when his successor shall be elected. 





CHEMISTRY IN THE LOWER SCHOOLS. 
By Pror. F. P. VenasBLe Pu. D., F. C, S., CHAPEL 
Huu, N. C. 


This study should come early in the school-life—in fact 
it cannot come tooearly. Only do not let the child know 
that it is studying chemistry. The name is one not easy 
to explain, and it is apt to scare the childish mind into a 
closed impenetrable position like the shells of a bivalve. 
The teacher should have a thorough foundation know- 
ledge of chemistry and be imbued with the scientific 
spirit of experiment and research. In every primary 
school some portion of the day should be set aside for the 
study of whatever common object of nature may lie 
nearest. The objects to be obtained are a sharpened 
faculty of observation, accuracy both in observing and 
in describing things observed, and increased mental 
activity in reasoning and drawing inferences from 
observed facts. The teacher’s post is simply to fix the 
attention of the scholars upon some everyday object or 
phenomenon and to draw by questions all of the essen- 
tial facts to be observed. In the boiling of water, for 
instance, the expansion of the water in the containing 
vessel, the rise of the bubbles, their bursting and disap- 
pearance, the condensation of the steam upon any cool 
surface held in it, the final disappearance of the water 
into the air, a similiar disappearance of water, without 
boiling, when placed in an open shallow pan on astove or 
when left for some time exposed to the air. Or again a 
fire may be studied, the rise of flames and smoke, the 
effect of a bellows, or of ashes heaped upon it, or of 
water thrown upon it, the disappearance of the wood or 
coal, the insignificance in amount comparatively of the 
ash. The difficulty of the questions should vary with 
the maturity of the child and the teacher should refrain 
as far as possible from giving explanations which cannot 
be led up to by the facts or proved by easy experiments. 
The pupils should, as far as practicable, give the explana- 
tions themselves. Let the knowledge be gotton at first- 
hand, through their own eyes. Now it is easy to see 
from the above simple examples how many important 
laws of nature can be learned. There may be something 
which the scholar cannot understand, but many addi- 
ditional facts gathered during such lessons may make it 
intelligible to him and the law is then his own for all 
time. The intelligent teacher will see here a large field 
opened out ‘for him and neither books nor apparatus 
needed. To show the general drift of such work a few 
more examples may be mentioned ; the working of an 
air or pop-gun, the rusting of iron, the action of heat 
on iron, tin, sulphur, sugar, the dissolving of substances, 
their cristalization, the burning of a lamp, etc. 

Of course such scientific instruction need not be 
restricted to chemistry, but may well include other 
sciences. The collection and preservation of various 
natural history specimens may most profitably be en- 
couraged. That is a very faulty school training which 
does not educate eyes and hands as well as mind. 

In teaching chemistry in the lower schools two dangers 
are to be avoided:—First, the attempting too much, re- 
sulting in a superficial skimming over the subject which 
argely unfits the scholar for the proper pursuit of the 
science when he reaches college; secondly, too great 
a so-called simplification or putting-into-words-of-one- 
syllable, as it were. The pupils can stand much stronger 
meat than is generally imagined if only it is properly 
administered. Fear of falling into one or the other of 
these dangers has led many to exclude this science 
from the lower schools, This is a most unfortunate 
mistake, according to my experience, as minds, whose 
sole training has been that of the languages and mathe- 
matics, have one of the most important faculties, 
that of intelligent reasoning, observation undeveloped; 
and that side of the mind, like an unused limb, has suf- 
fered so much from atrophy that instruction in natural 
science is very difficult. The laws of nature are mem- 
orized like the rules of syntax and a theory is encount- 





ered with the stiffness of the pons asinorum. By all 
means then. in the preparation of scholars for college or 
for going out into practical life, see to it that the key to 
the sciencé is placed in their hands. 

The text-book used should not be a mere abbreviation 
of some large college text-book, a skeleton deprived of 
its flesh, a collection of monotonovs definitions and dry 
facts; the idea] book should take up some of the more 
important subjects of which chemistry speaks and treat 
them thoroughly. Superficialty is carefully to be avoided. 
The chemistry of{the atmosphere, of water, of fire, of 
sand and clay, of bread, of alcohol, of a leaf, of blood, 
might be fully discussed from“one or more aspects. Of 
course the list is not exhaustive.? Other important 
subjects might be added. There should be as many 
simple experiments as possible for the scholar himself 
to perform. There should be no elaborate apparatus ; 
that devised and made by the scholar himself is much 
the most satisfactory and gives him more pleasure, as 
well as a truer insight into the experiment. As has 
been well said, an experiment is a question asked of 
nature. The question must be intelligently put and the 
outlook for the answer must be a sharp one. A bung- 
ling, faulty question deserves no answer and will get 
none. 

As a course in qualitative analysis would of necessity 
be largely unintelligible to the scholar and a mere mat- 
ter of mechanical manipulation, I am inclined to think 
it should be altogether excluded from the school course. 
Very many of the reactions are obscure and are intellig- 
ible only to advanced students of chemistry. It is not 
advisable to dull the scholar’s perception by any such 
machine work. ‘‘ Because it is not very difficult,” “is 
interesting and ‘ practical,’”” are not sufficient reasons 
for its introduction into the lower schools. Do not al- 
low a pupil to become a machine or a smatterer. 











BRIEF LESSON PLANS. 





EXERCISE IN SOUND. 

Eyes closed, Touch a bell and ask, ‘‘ What did I do?” 
‘How do you know?” ‘With what did you hear?” 
* All look and listen,” Touch a glass and a piece of wood. 
‘*Close your eyes.” Touch one only. ‘ Which did I 
touch?’ Havethe class agree. ‘‘ How could you tell?” 
Touch an empty glass and a glass full of water, a piece 
of tin and a slate, and various other objects and have 
the pupils distinguish by the sound. Have them name 
sounds they like, and those they do not like; have them 
recognize each other by the voice and footstep; show 
them that many words express by their sound their 
meaning; have them speak correctly the following: 
1. The bell. rings. 2. Boys whistle. 8. A bee buzzes. 
4, Geese hiss. 5. Birdssing. 6. Parrots talk, 7. The 
cat mews. 8. Horses neigh. 9. Peacocks scream. 
10. A robin chirps. 11. A roostercrows. 12. The dove 
coos, 18. The duck says, ‘‘quack, quack.” 14. The 
crows caw. 15. A hen cackles. 16. Lambs bleat. 17. 
We whisper, laugh, talk, sing, shout, and whistle. 





MEASURE IN LENGTH OR DISTANCE. 


The teacher should be supplied with a foot-rule, a 
yard-stick, and a piece of tape at least arod long and 
accurately divided into feet. Each pupil should be sup- 
plied with a foot-rule, or with a narrow strip of strong 
paper one foot in length and plainly divided into 
inches. Hold up two objects nearly of the same length, 
and have the pupils judge which is the longer. 

Draw two lines on the blackboard of different lengths 
and in different positions, and have pupils judge which 
is the longer. Test by measuring with arule. Draw 
horizontal, vertical, and oblique lines on the black- 
board and have pupils estimate their length and then 
measure with the rule. Have pupils draw lines of cer- 
tain lengths. 

Have them estimate the length and width of panes of 
glass, of slates, books, also of table, blackboard, plat- 
form, sides of room, etc., and then test by applying the 
rule. The rod measure may be introduced in measuring 
the school-yard, and width of street. This is a foot- 
rule: “‘ How long is it?’ ‘ How many inches long is 
it?’ Here is a line twenty-four inches long: ‘“‘ How 
many feet long is it” Here is a string one yard long: 
“IfI cut it into pieces each one foot long, how many 
pieces will it make? ‘‘ How many feet make a yard?” 
Here is a board 9 feet long: ‘‘ What is its length in 
yards? ‘‘ How many feet in a ribbon four yards long ?” 





EXERCISE IN IMITATION AND CONVERSATION, 


THE CHICKEN'S MISTAKE. 


A little chick one day 

Asked leave to go on the water, 

When she saw a duek, with her brood at play, 
Swimming and splashing about her. 

* Indeed,” she began to peep and cry, 

When her mother wouldn't let her, 

“ If the ducks can swim here, why can’t 1? 
Are they any bigger or better ?” 

Then the old hen answered, “ Listen to me, 
And hush your foolish talking; 

Just look at your feet, and you will see 

They were only made for walking.” 

But chicky wistfully eyed the brook, 

And didn’t half believe her, 

For she seemed to say by a knowing look, 
Such stories couldn't deceive her. 

And as her mother was scratching the ground, 
She muttered lower and lower, 

“I know I can go there and not be drowned, 
And so I think I’ll show her.” 

Then she made a plunge where the stream was deep, 
And saw too late her blunder; 

For she hadn't hardly time to peep, 

When her foolish head went under. 

And now I hope her fate will show 

The child my story reading, 

That those who are older sometimes know 
What you will do well for heeding. 


Teacher should read or repeat in a lively expressive 
manner one or two lines, and then require pupils to re- 
peat the same with the same inflection and expression, 
After repeating the poem call for what has been said, in 
the pupils own words. Hands will be raised and ad- 
ditions will be made until the story is complete. But in 
all their childish talk, aim to have them talk well, to use 
the same emphasis and expression in telling it as they 
did in repeating the story. 





EXERCISE IN VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


For each of the following articles require the pupils 
to give its native country, the part of the plant from 
which it is derived, and the purpose for which it is used. 
Refer them to the dictionary, cyclopedia, and place 
within their reach any works from which they can ob- 
tain the desired information: 1, allspice, 2, amber, 3 
apple, 4, arrowroot, 5, assafetida, 6, Brazil wood, 7, 
bread fruit, 8, camphor, 9, cane, 10, caoutchine, 11, 
cassia, 12, cherry, 18, cinnamon, 14, clove, 15, coffee, 16, 
cocoa, 17, cocoanut, 18, cork, 19, corn, 20, cubeb, 21, 
date, 22, fig? 23, ginger, 24, gum Arabic, 25, indigo. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN LIGHT. 

By two very simple experiments, the decomposition 
and recomposition of light may be shown to children, 
1. Darken the room if possible, leaving a small aperture 
for the sunlight to pass through. Hold a cut-glass 
bottle-stopper with six faces or less in the sun rays. 
When held in a certain position a many-colored spot 
will be formed on the paper. Have the pupils look 
carefully at this spot and name the colors. At first they 
will say red, yellow, and blue; but point to the different 
shades and elicit the names of the seven colors if pos- 
sible without telling them. Tell the pupils this little 
rainbow is called the solar spectrum. Next have them 
learn by experiment how the rays of light must pass 
through glass or any transparent body in order to have 
all its colors separated. Hold the stopper so that rays 
pass through two parallel sides, then through two that 
are not parallel. They will make the inference. Have 
them make the following statement orally and in writ- 
ing: ‘‘ The glass stopper divides the sunlight into seven 
colors: violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. 
This combination of colors is called the solar spectrum.” 

II, Paint on a round piece of cardboard all the colors 
of the rainbow. Through the center of the circle, insert a 
rod and rapidly whirl the card; instead of the seven 
colors, a white card will be seen. It is not necessary to 
paint all the seven colors, red, yellow, and blue will 
produce the same effect. Lead the children to state and 
write: ‘“‘ White light is produced by the union of the 
seven colors of the solar spectrum.” 





FAMILIAR CONSTELLATIONS —II. 





Teachers of graded and ungraded schools should make 
an effort at this season of the year to give some instruc- 
tion in astronomy. It is not necessary to have a regular 
class and teach all the preliminary definitions, distance 
of planets from sun,and length of days and years of each, 
&c. But have the scholars meet with you some evening 
or evenings and trace the constellations. Much informa- 
tion can be imparted at these times, and an interest 
awakened that will lead to the pursuance of the subject 
by the scholars at the first opportunity. 
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Following the Great Dipper and Little Dipper, teach 
pupils to find Cassiopeia. Draw a line connecting the 
stars in the handle ends of the two dippers, prolong it to 
the opposite side of the pole star, and at about an equal 
distance from it as the Great Dipper will be found six 
Stars arranged to resemble a chair turned over—four 
forming the seat and two the back. 

This figure or constellation is called Cassiopeia, after a 
beautiful queen who once lived in Ethiopia. Men of 
eastern countries,who watched the stars, imagined they 
saw her seated on a throne, holding her robe in one hand 
anda palm leaf in the other hand, as represented in the 
picture. 





The constellations appearing.in the sky in winter are 
very brilliant. They are seven in number: Orion, The 
Greater Dog, The Lesser Dog, The Bull, The Wagoner, 
The Twins, and The Lion. 





Or1on.—This is the most brilliant constellation in the 
heavens, and can easily be found because of its conspicu- 
ous figure. Four stars, Betelgeux, Bellatrix, Rigel, and 
Saiph, make the corners of a square. Learn these names 
and point to them in the sky. 

Betelgeux and Rigel are stars of the first magnitude. 
Betelgeux and Bellatrix are supposed to be in the 
shoulder of Orion, Rigel in the foot;and Saiph in the 


knee. Several small stars form his sword, which is 
girded on by a belt composed of three stars of the second 
magnitude. Several stars above and at the right were 
imagined to be his club, and others at the left to form 
a lions head, which he holds for a shield. 

In early winter, Orion ie seen in the east at dark, 
passes the meridian south of us and sets in the west. 
It continues visible until June. 





THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 





AN OUTLINE OF TOPICS DISCUSSED. 
Suggestions for School Talks. 

CuingsE. The anti-Chinese outrages are condemned, 
and the assurance is expressed that an effective limita- 
tion on Chinese immigration may be secured by treaty 
with China. 

FISHERJES.—The treaty of 1818 has been rendered ob- 
solete by changes since then ; negotiations are pending 
for a new fishery treaty. 

Mexico, A new treaty will be negotiated for the pur- 
pose of preventing such border troubles as recently oc- 
curred in the case of Mr. Cutting. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. Approved and recom- 
mended—mildly. 

Frvances. Government revenue has increased $13- 
700,000 : Government expenses have been reduced $490,- 
000. The anticipated surplus will be $90,000,000. All 
national debt now due and payable will be paid within a 
a year from date. An annual surplus of $90,000,000 is 
not to be thought of. It imposes a needless burden on 
the people, and threatens government with corruption. 
Remedy: Reduce the tariff ; but cautiously, so as not to 
overturn and destroy industries built up under the 
present protective system. To this end cheapen, (1) the 
necessaries of life ; (2) raw material. 

SILVER QvuEsTION, Stop the compulsory silver coin- 
age; and replace small legal tender notes with silver 
certificates, so as to get uhe benefit in circulation of silver 
now in storage. 

Army AND Navy. Promotion should be preceded by 
examination. Appropriations should be made and 
measures taken for coast defense, 

Post-OFrFice. The ocean steamships have come to the 
terms offered by the Government. Ocean mail facilities 
are generally adequate, but should be increased to South 
America. 

Prisons. The United States Government should erect 
and control prisons for the confinement of offenders 
against Federal law ; the prisoners to be employed in the 
manufacture of government articles. 

InpIANs. The end of our Indian policy is the more 
rapid transition from tribal organization to citizenship ; 
a& wise means to that end would be a national commis- 
sion to push it forward. 

Posiic Lanps. Repeal the Pre-emption and Timber 
Culture Acts, and amend the homestead laws so as to 
secure public lands to the public in small homesteads ; 
remove the fences from the public domain. 

THE LABOR PROBLEM. Constitute a Labor Bureau 
with power to act as a court of arbitration when 
desired. 

CrviL SERVICE REFORM. Commended to the cheerful 
and ungrudging support of Congress. 

On the subject of finances this message is supplemented 
by Mr. Manning’s report, to which the President especial- 
ly refers. Respecting silver, Mr. Manning says: ‘To 
stop the purchase of silver is our only choice, our 
duty, and our interest.” Respecting the tariff, he pro- 
poses to place at once on the free list articles which pay 
little and cost in collection much ; admit raw material, 
especially wool, free, and so untax the clothing of sixty 
million people ; and leave untouched the tax on whisky, 
tobacco, and sugar. 





A LITTLE EXPERIENCE IN ARTICULATION. 





BY W. W. ANDERSON. 

Ihad in my school a small pupil who said “ tan,” 
** dood,” “‘ tat,” ‘‘ teep,” etc., for “‘ can,” “ good,” “ cat,” 
‘*keep,” etc. The difficult sounds were those of “k,” 
““c,” and “g.” In making these sounds the tongue 
must come in contact with the roof of the mouth farther 
back than in producing the sounds of “‘t” and “4d.” 
The child was drilled on the position of the organ of 
speech in vain. 

Then the following sentences were used with success: 

“ The black cat ran.” 





* The cook can go.” 

** The big girl reads,” 

“‘ The big good dog home,” etc. 

These sentences con’ words ending with the diffi- 
cult sound immediately followed by the same sound in 
the beginning of the next word: 


— 


BLACKBOARD SKETCHING. 
By Principat A. B. GUILFORD, JERSEY Crry. 

‘I want some one who can sketch, rapidly and cor- 
rectly, oultines of animals, plants, and objects that we 
meet every day—some one who can draw and talk, ask 
questions and answer questions.” So said a principal 
to the writer not long since. He was in search ofa 
class teacher. He had been searching for a long time; 
he will be searching, probably, for some time in the 
future. 

Few have the gift of placivg on the board the mental 
picture, be it ever so clearly outlined in the mind. The 
hand too often is an unruly servant. What teacher 
would not feel her power as an instructor increased one- 
hundredfold had she the ability to rapidly outline ob- 
jects on board or paper, which should be approximately 
true to nature ? 

What a field of inquiry is spread before a class as 
there grows on the board before the pupils the propor- 
tional lines of some object of study! What suggestive 
promptings in the line of questions and answers arise in 
the minds of both teacher and pupils for consideration ? 





Let us look at the dog’s head, seen in miniature here 

(Fig, 8), that the teacher has put on the blackboard in 

dotted outline by the aid of the 

is s paper stencil,* Though the dots 

can be plainly seen by the 

? _- teacher as she stands before the 

e & class to draw, they are invisible 

to the eye of the pupil, She 

sketches in firm, bright lines, 

ff bidding the pupils watch the 

board until they can tell her 

the name of the object she is 

drawing. Soon the hands be- 

gin to go up. Then the teacher begins to ask questions, 

working on that portion of the outline she is questioning 
upon, 

The class learns of the shape of the head ; the shape 
of the muzzle ; the position of the eyes; the gentle, in- 
telligent, affectionate aspect of this organ when the dog 
is not annoyed or angry; the shape of the pupil by day and 
by night; the ear, down-hanging (lapping) in this kind 
of dog, its silky feeling, beautiful proportions, etc. ; the 
chaps, over-hanging upper lips ; the somewhat pointed, 
cold nose, the wonderful ,power of smell possessed by 
the dog ; comparison of all these parts with correspond- 
ing parts of the cat. Right here let me urge upon the 
teacher the necessity of making use of frequent com- 
parisons to aid her in the work of instruction. The dis- 
covery of likenesses and differences should be the work 
of the pupil in gaining his education. 

The head drawn, the class is instructed to be prepared 
to talk about the dog’s mouth on the morrow. The 
drawing of the head is left on the board for review 
purposes, 


—--— 


4 


— 


LR 


— a 


The next day comes the skul], a miniature outline of 
which appears in Fig. 4. The teacher draws and ques- 
tions the class. Many of the pupils, perhaps, have ex- 
amined the mouth of the dog and“are ready to speak 
from observation. The teacher may find that the laziest 
boy in the class knows the most about it. The talk is 
upon the tongue, its feeling; compare with cat's; the 
teeth, the incisors, canines, lacerators, molars, true and 
false; compare with teeth of cat, etc., etc. This day's 
work the teacher leaves at this point, the outline of skull 
remaining on board. 

The teacher instructs the class to verify knowledge 
they have gained by observation of the dog’s mouth, and 
bids them not forget to find out all they can about the 
dog’s foot. 


a! 


The following day comes the outlines of the leg and 
foot of the dog (Figs. 1, 2,5). The length and strength 
of leg compared with that of the cat; digitigrade feet 
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(explain), number of toes on each fore-foot, each hind- 
foot, cla »s blunt, non-retractile, soles hairy, etc,; com- 


pare each part with corresponding part of cat. 


Next day comes the complete dog, occupying the cen- 


ter of the board. Here its diminitive form is lined in. 





, (Fig. 6). Grouped about it artistically are the parts 
already studied. The effect of the whole is not only in- 
structive, but ornamental. 

Then may follow talks on the dog’s origin ; avout his 
relations to the wolf, the fox, and the jackal ; how the 
dog expresses his feelings of pleasure and pain; his 
sagacity, his memory, etc. Anecdotes of dogs+ may be 
used to illustrate, and these may be extended in- 
definitely. 

Let the teacher who has little or no artistic ability 
avail herself of the aid of these simple but powerful 
auxiliaries to her work, and soon, by continuous follow- 
ing of dotted outlines, comes the ability of putting on 
the board without their aid what the mind has retained 
from observation. 

* These stencils, comprising 160 different subjects, consisting of 
animals, plant-, birds, heads, groups of children at play, maps, 
rolls of honor, etc., etc., are made and sold by E. Shepard, 77 
Court 8t., Newark, N. J. 


+One of the best little books of its kind is Morwood’s “ Facts 
and Phases of Animal Life,” D. Appleton & Co., New York. 





THE SCHO°L PROGRAM. 





By Miss E, E, Kenyon, BrRook.yn, N. Y. 


A part of the cast-iron discipline of many a thriving 
school is the teacher’s program. Sometimes the teacher 
imposes it upon herself, and sometimes it is imposed 
upon her, a law as inexorable as those of the Medes and 
Persians, The question whether the teacher or the pro- 
gram should have the upper hand remains open, even 
after we have all agreed that the program is a good 
thing. It is a good thirg in its way. Like fire, it isa 
good servant but a bad master. The fifteen minutes a 
day for this, and the half-hour twice a week for that, 
sounds business-like, but it is far better in theory than 
when reduced to stern practice. Teachers differ, and 
each can accomplish more in less time with her favorite 
branch of work than with that for which she is less apt. 
Classes differ and can afford to slight the work in which 
they excel for that in which they fall below the stan- 
dard. Accidents occur by which certain exercises, usu- 
ally the most needful, are omitted from the day’s work. 
A strict adherence to the program prevents the leveling 
of these irregularities, and so the program is pronounced 
by many a hindrance to good work—a frustration of 
system by over-system. 

The program, to be an efficient helper, must be care- 
fully planned, and re-planned as often as necessary. 
Here is one method of constructing a written scheme 
for daily work : 

Take each study separately and map it out in a 
systematic arrangement of steps, covering the entire 
work of your grade. This can be done but roughly at a 
first attempt, especially if the grade is new to you. Sul- 
divide the steps into portions, each intended to form the 
subject of a single lesson or exercise. 

If your grade includes but three or four lines of 
tuition, your task will be comparatively light. If it 
comprises many studies, all the more necessity for this 
careful pre-grading of each. Add a list of exercises 
under the head of miscellaneous. 

Now copy from your several lists one item from each» 
upon another list, which is te be your program. Begin 
again, taking the studies in the same order as before. 
Vary this rulein favor of the more difficult branches. 
For instance, if twice as many lessons are to be given in 
geography as in composition, take from the longer list 
twice as often as from the shorter. Copy enough of 
these items to furnish you with about two weeks’ work, 
and cover as much ground as possible each day, At the 
end of the two weeks, adjustments can be made in favor 
of studies that seem to prosper less than others under 
the program. This plan is recommended for 


THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


AN ABSTRACT OF LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE BROOK- 
LYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By Nicnotas Murray Butier, Ph.D., or CoLumMBIA 
COLLEGE, N, Y. 


LECTURE VI. 


The whole scheme of mental development has an im- 
portant bearing on pedagogics. If a system is urged 
for our adoption then, (1) it must be based on the laws 
of mental development, and (2) it must conform to the 
natural order of development. Those who have made 
pedagogics a study have endeavored to separate school 
life into periods; e. g.. up to a certain period certain 
things should be taught, and up toa certain other period 
certain other things, and so on. But while it is absurd 
and impossible to attempt to lay down a hard mechan- 
ical system, we admit that something suggestive may 
be done in this direction. Beneke, a follower of Her- 
bart, distinguishes these four periods: 

(1) From birth to end of third year, the peri d of pre- 
dominance of sense and instinct 
(2.) From third to end of seventh year, period of sense 
perception; whe» the internal factors come up to and 
balance those dealing with the external worl:'. 
(8.) From seventh to end of fourteenth year, when the 
internal factors free themselves from the external and 
begin to proceed in independent development. 
(4.) To end of school life. 

This is one of many schemes, but it is difficult tomake 
a thoroughly satisfactory division of school life. 
Heretofore we have dealt with the mental phenomena 
as a whole, but not separately. Now we approach par- 
ticular mental phenomena and take them up in order. 
But first we observe that we never find mnd apart 
from body. To take a brief retrospect of our examin- 
ation of materialism, we have concluded that, (1) mind is 
not a form of matter; (2) mind is closely connected 
with body; (8) we do not understand the precise nature 
of their relations. From the second point we are led to 
consider the physical basis of mind; therefore we must 
know what the conditions are. The conscious life of 
every individual consists in action and reaction between 
mind and its environment. The action and reaction of 
the ego and the non-ego, or the personality and his en- 
vironment is the summary of life. As this action and 
reaction take place only by means of a material instru- 
ment, the bridge between the ego and the non-ego, we 
must study that bridge. This element has been ne- 
glected until recent years. We can trice to this neglect 
many of the disputes between the two schools of psy- 
chologists One school examines facts and draws in- 
ferences, so does the other. But the materialistic psy- 
chologists are arrayed against the spiritualistic, and vice 
versa, because they have not yet found a broad catholic 
basis of agreement. Some psycholoxist will arise who 
will gather up all the facts established on both sides and 
build up a stable psychology, but it is a greit mistake 
to take either school now as final. We now come to the 
discussion of the bridge between mind and matter, or 
the physical condition of mind. 

We say, “‘ Man is an animal.” We are asked, ‘‘ How 
do you know?’ Well, we think we know the difference 
between a rose and a dog, an animal anda plant. Still 
there comes a point in the scale where the partition be- 
tween the two is very thin. Trace both animal and 
vegetable down to a narrow limit, and we at last reach 
what seems to be a common ground in the life of both; 
e. g., the algee and the protozoans. But notwith:tand- 
ing this, we find distinctions that are qualitative if not 
quantitative. These characteristics or distinctions are: 
(1) plants give off oxygen which is necessary to animal 
existence, and animals give off carbonic acid gas which 
is necessary to vegetable existence; (2) plants take in- 
organic food and turn it into organic; animals derive no 
nourishment from inorganic food, but must subsist on 
organic prepared by plants; (3) plants in proceeding 
from a unicellar state by growth, lose power and gener- 
ally become stationary; animals in process of growth 
increase in power and augment muscular strength, and 
in higher orders, nervous strength as well. é 

Now, having drawn aline below which we nced not go, 
we may take the choice of two methods: (1) begin at 
brain and follow down; (2) pursue the synthetic system, 
begin at the lowest element and work up. We prefer 
the analytic, but are forced to begin with the synthetic, 
and take up first the development of the nervous sys- 
tem asa whole. Man possesses an apparatus of animal 





classes to whom but little home work is assigned. 


APPARATUS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Sensation. Higher psychical activities. Motion con- 
sequent on the above. 
APPARATUS OF ORGANIC LIFE. 
Organs of building, and of nourishing the apparatus 
of animal life. 

Any expenditure of force involves wear and tear. 
This consists not only in muscular tissue but in chemi- 
cal reaction between muscle and blood. The generation 
of nervous force involves some sort of reacti n between 
nervous tissue and oxygenated blood, although we do 
not understand fully these relations or processes. Now 
the nervous system not only ministers to the psycho- 
logical process as the will and the like, but it also con- 
trols certain animal functions. Whenever a distinct 
nervous system can be made out in animals—we are not 
always able to do this—we find it consists of two dis- 
tinct elements or parts: (1) nerve fibre, (2) ganglia. A 
fibre is a conductor, and a ganglion is a reservoir. In 
nan are enormous masses of ganglia in brain and spinal 
cord, and from these fibres run out to the periphery so 
thickly that it is impossible to prick the skin with a 
needle without touching one. Two things are proved: 
(1) fibres conduct nerve force, (2) ganglia receive, gener- 
ate, and regulate nerve force. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


IMITATIONS. 














There are many imitations which may be produced 
without music, occupying but a few moments of time 
and tending to arouse a school to a healthy state of 
activity. 

A STORM. 


The teacher says, a calm,—the pupils instantly become 
perfectly quiet and motionless. 

A breeze,—the pupils immediately commence making 
a rustling sound with the hands, and a slight hissing 
sound through the teeth, like a soft wind through the 
leaves. . 

A gale,—a rustling sound with the hands, a portion of 
the class make a lond hissing sound through the teeth, 
while the rest make almost a whistling sound like the 
cold wind whistling through the trees. 

A storm,—the gale is continued with an additional 
exereise of shoving (not raising) the feet on the floor. 

A hurricane,—the storm is continued with greater 
vehemence and occasionally striking the heels on the 
floor. 

A calm,—All are instantly quiet and motionless. 

For a little discipline in changing quickly from one 
exercise to another where no similarity exists, it is a 
pleasing exercise to give the signal, “a calm,” between 
each of the above exercises. It is surprising how quickly 
they will cease one exervise and execute the next. 
FLORA T. Parsons. 


THE MONTHS. 
1.—When January’s here 
Snow-men appear. 
2.—While February’s waiting 
We'll have some skating. 
8.—When March comes this way 
Breezes are at play. 
4.—During April hours 
Expect sun-showers. 
5.—When May-flowers hide 
Search far and wide ! 
6.—When the year’s at June 
Half the world’s in tune. 
7.—While July stays 
Flies have curious ways. 
8.—When August comes 
Look out for plums. 
9.—While September wears 
Help get in the pears. 
10.—When October grieves 
Help bind up the sheaves. 
11.—Ere November flies 
You shall see mince pies. 
12.—When December's knocking 
Then hang up your stocking. 





life, and one of organic life, 


—Mary N. Prescott. 
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1. see the neat little clock, in the centre it stands, And — out the hour with its two pretty hands, = one shows the minute, 
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2 The pendulum swings inside a long casc, Ana sends i's two hands roun¢ its neat pretty face. Unies it should go too 
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other the hour, 


5 
As often you've seen in the high church tower 
7 7 7 
slow or too quick; It swings to and fro, with a tick, tick, = 
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As often you've seen In the high church tower. 


6 7 7 7 
ee with a tick. tick. tick. 
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8. There’ ‘8 a nice little bell, which a hammer does aha 
And when we hear that we can tell what's o'clock ; 
We like nine and one, for then it is the rule, 


10 
To ring the littie bell for us to march into school. 


ll 2 © bi J 13 
a i - how it strikes! there is one, two, three, four, 


u 
Five, six, seven, cigbt! witl it strike any more? 


5. Bat the wheels would not go, on the alanaiie iets 
Nor the hammer clap, clap, nor the little bell ring, 
Nor the two heavy weights go up and down; 
Unless there be motion there cannot be sound. 

6. Go must I, like the clock; my face happy and bright: 
uy hands, when they're moving, must s!ways do right 





Tes. ven, © yee Noten "ll hear, when it's cnn, Sy tongue should be to say what is troa 
Nine. ten. eleven, : the nert will he one Wherever I go and whatever I do. 
DIRECTIONS, 11. Right band raised in the attitude of listening. 


1, Point with the index finger of the right hand toward the 
clock—eyes directed to the same place. 

2. Both hands revolve in front of and from the chest, but not 
around each other. 

3. Right hand with a slight gesture, brought to a horizontal 
position—palm toward the left, and retains the position during 
the next exercise. 

4. Left hand, with a slight gesture, brought to a horizontal 
position—palm toward the right. 

5. Hands united so as to represent a spire of a church—thumbs 
vertical—ends of the forefingers meet—other three fingers united 
so that the ends of the fingers are inside of the hands, and raise 
the hands quickly above the head—arms fully extended. 

6. Swing the hands and arms from right to left and left to 
right. 

7. Cease to sing and snap the fingers, for the words “ tick.” 

8. Right hand closed and xeep time on the desk. 

9. Bring the ends of the fingers of the right band against the 
end of the thumb and move the hand slightly and quickly from 
right to left and left to right as if ringing a bell. 

10. Keep time with first the right foot then the le‘t. 


12. Left hand borizontally in front of the chest—palm upward 
—right band raised and brought down on the leit with a clap. 

13. Hands revolve around each other in front of and from the 
chest. 

14. Hands closed to represent the weights of a clock—raised 
vertically at the side. This exercise may be perfected by ob- 
serving the weights of a clcck, how they move downward atrifie 
and then seem to jar back nearly to the former position, but at 
the close of the day the weights are found at the lower part of 
the case, so it should be with this exercise, and when the last 
word is sung the hands should be nearly borizontal with the 
elbows. 

15. With a slight bow and curved gesture bring the hands to 
the side. 

16. Touch the face with the fingers of buth hands. 

17. Hands raised, turn backward and forward. 

18. With a slight bow and curved gesture bring the right hand 
to a closed position, front of chest. 

19. With a slight bow and curved gesture bring the left hand to 
same position. 

Nors.—Calisthenic Songs, Ivison, Blakema, Taylor, & Co. 





TROTTY MALONE. 


Boys and girls come riddle and ravel ; 
Tell me how you would like to travel. 


Crispy, crackly, snow and tingle— 

‘** Give me sleighs !” said Jenny Jingle. 
Stony, bumpty, bang and bolter— 
“*Give me carts!” said Johony Jolter. 


Slidy, glidy, jerky whiffter— 
**Give me cars !” said Sally Swifter. 


Flippetty, cricketty, elegant, go— 
‘*Give me a buggy !” said Benjamin Beau. 
“ A fig for them all !” cried Trotty Malone, 
** Give me a stout pair of legs of my own !” 
(Leaves the stage with rapid strides.) 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


MARCHING SONG. 
By “CLARE.” 
Let us march around in singing, 
Happy little girls and boys, 
We will all keep time so nicely 
That you will noi hear much noise. 


Shoulders back, heads up, eyes forward, 
Hands at sides, do not look back ; 
Keep in line like little soldiers, 
Left foot, right foot, front to back. 


One, two, three, four, one, two, three, four, 


Step together, here we go, 
One, two, three, four, one, two, three, four, 
Here we are all in a row. 





THE SNOW-MAN. 
A snow-man stands in the moonlight gold 
Smoking his pipe serenely, 
For what cares he that the night is cold? 
Though his coat is thin and his hat is old, 
And the blustering winds blow keenly, 








He has heard the children telling in glee 
That Santa Claus would visit 

This night their beautiful Christmas tree ; 

And it is not strange he should wish to see 
How this can happen,—now is it? 





A POUTING GIRL. 
Sniff, sniff, sniff ! 
Little May is in a tiff. 
Snuff, muff, snuff ! 
Don’t you think she’s cried enough ? 
Pout, pout, pout ! 
How her pretty lips stick out ! 
Drop, drop, drop ! 
Will the quick tears never stop? 
Shade, shade, shade ! 
I am very much afraid 
That she has forgotten quite 
To be merry, sweet, and bright ! 
Creep, creep, creep! 
A little smile begins to peep. 
Oh, oh, oh! 
Now she is ashamed, I know. 
Fie, fie, fie! 
Do not look so very shy. 
Peek, peek, peek ! 
There’s a dimple in her cheek. 
Run, run, run, 
Naughty clouds before the sun ! 
Tears and trouble g» away 
From all little girls to-day. 
—Anon. 
Little Miss Limberxin, 
Dreadful to say, 
Found a mouse in the cupboard 
A-sleeping away. 
Little Miss Limberkin 
Gave such a scream, 
She frightened the little mouse 
Out of its dream. 
—Old Hearth and Home. 


LITTLE STAR. 
Good-night, little star ! 
I will go to my bed, 
And leave you to burn 
While I lay down my head. 


On ray pillow I'll sleep 
Till the r:orning light ; 
Then you will be fading 
And I shall be bright. 


TWELVE LITTLE SCHOOLMATES. 
The roses had fallen, and the weather was cool, 
And twelve little lassies, returning from school, 
I thought were so pretty and tidy and neat, 
To my house I would ask them, just over the street. 


They played and they danced and thay skipped and they 
sang, 

And the porches and parlors with laughter they rang, 

And sweet as a picture the beautiful sight 

Of my twelve little ladies so happy and bright. 


I called them my lambs and the garden my fold ; 
And precious as silver, a8 good as the gold, 
Were the twelve pretty maidens, so tidy and neat, 
Whom I asked to my house just over the street ; 
Though autumn be sad and winter be wild, 
"Tis summer for all in the heart of a child. 

—Our Little Ones. 


OFF THE LINE. 
The boys stood up in the reading class— 
A dozen or so—and each one said 
That those at the foot should never pass, 
Or find it easy to get to the head. 


There wasn’t another boy on the line 

More anxious than Jimmy to keep his place : 
For to be at the head was very fine, 

But to go to the foot was a sad disgrace. 


But Jim delighted in game of ball, 
Polo, tennis, or lawn croquet ; 

And his mind was not on his books at all 
When he took his place in the class that day. 


*Twas his turn to read, and he started off 
With an air attentive—a vain pretense, 

For the boys around him began to cough, 
And nudge and chuckle at Jim's expense. 


** You've skipped a line,” whicpered generous Ben, 
Who often had helped in this way before ; 

* You've skipped a line !” shouted Jim, and then 
Of course the school-room was in a roar. 


As down to the foot Jim went that day, 
He learned a lesson that any dunce 

Might have known, for we're sure to stray 
If we try to be in two places at once. 


Sport, when you sport, in an earnest way, 
With a merry heart and a cheerful face ; 
But when at your books think not of your play, 
Or else you'll certainly lose your place. 
— Josephine Pollard, in The Standard, 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 





The National Bureau of Education bas nearly 60,000 books, and 
pamphiets, and magazine articles, mainly pedagogica!. 

N. 8. Shaler, professor of paleontology in Harvard University, 
is the author of a new book just issued from the press of D. C. 
Heath & Co. It is entitled “The First Book of Geology,” and 
contains 250 pages, with 56 pages of instructions to teachers, and 
130 figures. 

The British Museum has some 50,000 school reports, nearly a 
complete set of all that are valuable in the last twenty-five years. 

The Century for January will contain a brief biography of 
George Bancroft, the distinguished bistorian. The article is 
written by Prof. Sloane, formerly the historian’s private secre- 
tary. 

Trinity College, Canada, spends annually $2,000 in prises and 
scholarships, $500 of which is placed at matriculation, 

There has just issued from the press of the New York State Re- 
formatory at Elmira a little pamphiet of over one hundred pages 
entatied “ Papers in Penology.” It comprises a series of articles 
upon prison mapagement, education as a reform factor, moral 
education in prisons, labor in prisons and reformatories, and the — 
habits, customs, and culture of the inmates of the Elmira Reform- 
atory, with the governmental organization and the rules and 
regulations. 


Victoria, Canada, spends annually about $500 in prizes, scholar- 
ships, and medals. 

The Leonard Scott Publishing Co, of Philadelphia have become 
the authorized American agents of The Scottish Keview, published 
quarterly. 
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The first half of George W. Cable's two-part story, “ Carancro,” 
a story of the Louisiana Acadians, will: appear in the January 
Century, with illustrations by Kemble, whorecently visited Lou- 
isiana to obtain sketches for the work. 

NOAH BROOKS lives in Newark, N, J. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE lives at Scotch Plains, N. J. 

GrorGE CARY EGGLESTON has broken down from overwork. , 


Mrs. SARAH K. Botton will soon publish her recollections of 
life abroad. 


The Johns Hopkins University offers the enormous sum of 
$12,000 annually, on competitive examinations alone. : 


A course of Shakespeare historical reading will be begun in the 
January number of Shakespeariana, with suggestions for reading 
and study based on * King John,” and successively on the remain- 
ing plays of Shakespeare. 

The Virginia University has the distinction of having con- 
tributed to the present Congress more graduates than any other 
university or college. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. have in press, ‘“‘ Cebes’s Tablet,” edited with 
introduction, notes, vocabulary, and grammatical questions, by 
Richard Parsons, professor of Greek in the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

The revolution of the earth and the inclination of its axis can 
be shown by a top which while spinning, goes in a circle and as- 
sumes an oblique direction. 


On Jan. 1,a new monthly magazine, entitled The Swiss Cross 
will be published in New York. It will be scientific in nature, the 
organ of the Agassiz Association, but popular in style, and will 
number many of the best writers among its contributors. Mr. 
Harlan H. Ballard, president of the Agassiz Association, will be 
the editor, 


The largest library is the Bibliotheque National in Paris, 
founded by Louis XTV. It contains 1,400,000 volumes, 300,000 
pamphlets, 175,000 manuscripts, 300,000 maps and charts, and 
150,000 coins and medals. The collection of engravings exceeds 
1,300,000, contained in some 10,000 volumes, The portraits num- 
ber about 100,000. 


In another part of this issue, we present a large advertisement 
headed “ The Giant of Medicines.” It goes without saying, that 
H. H. Warner & Co. have educnted the people of this country to 
the belief, which is rational and well founded, that a vast majority 
of human diseases originate in improper action of the kidneys and 
liver, that improper action allowing the blood to become filled 
with uric and lithic acids, or kidney and liver waste, which in- 
flame and irritate all the organs, and thereby produce so many 
ditferent diseases. Hence a remedy that will correct the false 
action of the kidneys and liver and neutralize the acid of the 
system, very naturally cures all the diseases caused by this excess 
of acid in the blood, At this holiday season no present would be 
more acceptable to any suffering fricnd than a case of a dozen 
bottles of the wonderfully effective Werner's safecure. The pro- 
prietors do not ask you to believe what they say, but frankly tell 
you to write to those whose testimonials are published and to ask 
your friends and neighbors what they think of this great remedy. 
That shows how great is their confidence in the favor of the pub- 
lic, on which they reckon because of the merits of their prepara- 
tion. 

The Pacific School Journal says that the San Francisco school 
department is likely to remain in a straightened financial condi- 
tion until next July, at least. After that period, however, there 
are hopes that the clouds will lift. Pledges were given by the 
political party, which has proven victorious in th2 recent election, 
that two new school-houses shal) be erected each year, and that 
about fifty or sixty thousand dollars perannum shall be added 
to the yearly appropriation. 

With the close of this year, Supt. C. 8. Young, retires from the 
state school superintendency of Nevada. In Supt. Young, Ne- 
vada loses the ablest school man she has ever had, and one whom 
she has never half appreciated, if the amount of his salary is any 
test of her opinion, 

France is urging the evacuation of Egypt by the English. 

A new French cabinet has been selected. M. Goblet is the 
Premier. The cabinet it is feared will not be very lasting. 

An iron tower 440 feet high will be erected at the head of Ox- 
ford Street, London, to commemorate Queen Victoria’s jubilee. 

Mrnauetrtit, the Italian statesman, isdead. He was frequently 
Prime Minister of the kingdom. He was antagonistic to the 
Vatican. 

There is great rejoicing in educational circles over the election 
of Richard Edwards, LL.D., as superintendent of schools in IIli- 
nois, by a probable plurality of 30,000, This is not surprising to 
those who know the man and his record as an educator in years 
gone by. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





A bequest amounting to nearly $500,000 was left to Harvard by 
the will of the late Ezekiel P. Greenleaf. 

Heavy storms did great damage along the coast of Great Britain 
recently. 


The president has been suffering from rheumatism, but is now 
much better. 


Many arrests of Socialists have been made in Germany. 


Speculation in mining stocks appears to have revived in San 
Francisco. 


Several lives were lost in a fire at St. Louis Saturday. 


Some, but not all, of the mills at Cohoes, N. Y.,have opened 
under a private agreement made between the owners and the 
Knights of Labor. 


Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, who bas just begun a 
lecture tour in this country, has been summoned back to Europe 
by the King of Belgium on important business connected with 
the Congo State. 

The second McQuade trial is finished and he has been found 
guilty. 


It is now definitely announced that Dr. McGlynn willl at once 
obey his summons to Rome. 


Mr. 8. 8. Cox, having found that under the present law as to the 
filling of vacancies in Congress he is entitled to two salaries, the 
one as Congressman and the other as Minister, has introduced a 
bill curing this defect in the law. Mr. Cox himself will draw only 
one salary. 


Mr. Matson has introduced a bil! to prevent the contraction of 
the currency. It provides that United States Treasury notes 
shall be issued to take the plsce of the national bank notes which 
are gradually being retired from circulation. 


Senator Morrill has offered a resolution declaring it to be against 
public policy to make any effort to revise the tariff. [n his speech 
upon his resolution he declared that no reduction could be pro- 
posed which would not either cripple or ruin some branch of 
American industry. Senator Beck replied that high taxation of 
the people for the benefit of certain industries was dishonest. 


Mr. Boutelle (Republican), of Maine, introduced a bill to admit 
free of duty material to be used in rebuilding the town of East- 
pert. 

Senator Blair made a speech in support of the bill to extend the 
right of suffrage to women. 


Senator Sewell introduced a bill providing for the redemption 
of the trade dollars at their par value. 


The House has passed a bill for the establishment of a cavalry 
and light artillery school of instruction at Fort Riley. 


Congress has at last passed a bill regulating the counting of the 
electoral vote, and when this bill is adopted by both Houses and 
signed by the President, as will probably soon be the ease, the 
danger of another contested election will be substantially re- 
moved from the con ingencies of American politics. It author- 
izes each state to establish a tribuna] to determine disputed elec- 
tions, the determination of which tribunal is to be conclusive. If 
the state fails to thus provide-for the settlement of a contest 
within its own borders, then its vote can be counted only by the 
direct, affirmativ ,and concurrent action of a majority in each 
House of Congress, acting separately. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. 


The Colorade State Teachers’ Association which meets Dec. 28- 
30, at Colorado Springs, promises to be a fine meeting. The 
county superintendents have a meeting at the same place Dec. 
27-28. An cducational exhibit of prio.ary work, a half day de- 
voted to primary work, the high school and college section are 
special features. 

COLLEGE AND HiGH ScHoon SEectTion.— Address—* The Amer- 
ican Boy and the American College,” Prof. J. W. Bell, Boulder; 
Discussion—“ Is the Standard College Curriculum Best Adapted 
to Higher Education?” Prof. H. A. Howe, Denver; Discussion— 
“Who Should Be Advised to Pursue a College Course?” Prof. 
William Strieby, Colorado Springs; “‘ High Schools Viewed from 
a Practical Standpoint,” Paul H. Hanus, West Denver; Discussion 
—** Manual Training in High Schools,” Prof. C. L. Ingersoll, Fort 
Collins ; Discussion—Business Tr:.ining in High Schools,” Charles 
A. Bradley, Denver ; Discussion—** High Schoo!s in Small Towns,” 
E. C. Stevens, Alamosa; “Should Secondary Education be the 
Same for Boys and Girls?’’ H. M. Hale, Central; Discussion, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Mitchell, Denver. 

PRIMARY WoORK.—" Grube Method or Not?” Miss V. Mellon, 
Golden; Discussion, Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, Boulder; ** Music for 
Primary Schools,” J. W. Adams, West Denver; “Pen or Pencil 
for First-Year Pupils?” Miss E. J. Norton, Colorado Springs; 
“Shall the Primary Pupil be First Taught by Script or Print?” 
Miss Rose Malone, West Denver. ‘ 

GENERAL MEETING.—" Utility of Education,” J. R. Campbell, 
Longmont; Discussion, Mrs. Nettie Delaney, Fort Collins: 
“Teaching Penmansbip,” D. F. Stone, Grand Junction; Discus- 
sion, Miss Lillie Thompson, Leadville; “ Educational Value of 
School Statistics,” E. L. Byington, Colorado Springs; ** Teachers’ 
Reading Circles,” F. B. Gault, South Pueblo ; Manual Training, 
How Much and Why," C, L. Ingersoll, Fort Collins; ‘* Schools are 
what Communities Make Them,” Darius Conrad, Walsenburg; 
Discussion, J. M. Abbott, Silver Plume; “ The First Law,” Miss 
Grace D. Armstrong, Greeley; Educational Value of Studies,” 
W. D. Payne, Ann Arbor. 

REPORTS OF COoMMITTEES.—“ The Street Gamin—What to Do 
With Him,” W. C. Sampson, Golden; * The Economy of Using 
the Schoolmaster,” George W. Davis, Laramie City, Wyoming 
Territory ; “ Tenure of Office of Teachers,” B. R. Gass, Durango ; 
Discussion, Aaron Gove, Denver; “* How the King’s English Was 
Formed,” Dr. A. B. Hyde, Denver. 

The State School of Mines is reported to be in excellent condi- 
tion as to its finances, attendance, instruction, and other phases 
of real prosperity. The biennial report will contain a review of 
the regular and field work of the institution. Persons interested 
in the work of such schools and in the mining resources of the 
“silver” state, should possess themselves of this report. 

Miss VAN KEUREN, who for three years has acceptably filled 
the position of assistant in the South Pueblo high school, will re- 
tire at the beginning of the winter term from teaching. Miss 
Laura Andrews, a graduate of the Castine (Maine) normal school, 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. The principal of the de- 
partment is Miss Atta L. Nutter, » graduate of the Maine Wesleyan 
College, at Kent's Hill. Miss Nutter has taught with great suc- 
cess at Goshen, N. Y., and at Wilmington, N. C. She is doing 
able work in her present field. 

County Supt. McCreery, of Larimer County, has no “ pent- 
up Utica” of a dominion in which to exercise his wonderful ac- 
tivity. Sometimes he has to travel 200 miles to visit just six 
schools, Supt. McCreery managed a successful summer school 
for teachers in Estes’ Park last summer. It is proposed to have 
another institute next summer. Col. Parker will doubtless be re- 
called to furnish the motive power for the coming institute. We 
need “ new education” gospel disseminated among the rank and 














file of Colorado teachers. Supt. McClung is the oldest superin- 
tendent in point of continuous service in one school in the state, 
save one. He is a superior officer. 


South Pueblo. State Correspondent. F. B. Gaur. 


ILLINOIS, 


The state teachers’ association will be beld at Springfield, De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30, 

INDIANA. 

The etate teachers’ association will be held at Indianopolis, De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30. 

10WwA, 

Davis county has fifteen civil townships ; among these we have 
organized for school purposes five district townships and sixty- 
nine independent districts. The annual report of 1886 shows a 
school population of 2,953 males, and 2,859 females, making a 
total of 5,812 of school age. The enrollment reached 4,750, show- 
ing that 82 per cent. were enrolled in the schools. The average 
daily attendance was 2,866, being 60 per cent. of the enrollment. 
The scholars require at one time 121 teachers. There were 
licensed during the year 69 males, 152 females, making a total of 
221. Enrolled in the normal institute 69 males, 126 females, tota] 
195. Average daily attendance 185. The schools generally are 
complying with the new physiology law. 

The teachers of Humbolt County showed their interest and zea! 
in attending the county association despite the stormy weather. 
Mr. E. G,. Bullard gave a talk on “ My Schools and Teachers ;” 
Miss Viola Mann read a paper on “School Government;” 
“Education” was discussed by Mr. Whitmore; Mrs. Jennie 
Marsh gave a sketch of “ A Model School,” visited by the speaker ; 
Miss Bessie Turner conducted a class in language. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The twentieth an wal session of the Jupiata teachers’ institute 
was held at Mifflintown, beginning Dec. 13. 

The instructors were: 

Dr. E. E: Higbee, Supt. of Public Instruction, Hon. Henry 
Houck, Deputy State Superintendent, Dr. A. R. Horne, of Allen- 
town, Pa., Superintendent B R. Johnson, of Union County, and 
Superintendent Emmett U. Aumiller, of Perry County. 

There were special exercises in Geography, by Prof, J. T. 
Ailman, English Literature, by Prof. J. N. Keller, Conducting 
Recitations, by W. H. Groninger, How shall We Teach Physiology 
in Primary Grades, by G, H. Martin, What Motives and Incen- 
tives to Study ought to be Appealed to, by H. C. Sausman, How 
to Render Effective the Observance of Arbor Day by our Schools, 
by P. G. Shelley, School Government, by G. H. Rumbaugh. 

An abler corps of instructors and lecturers has never appeared 
before the Juniata County institute than the one engaged at this 
session. 

The thirty-first annual session of the teachers’ institute was held 
at Huntington, Nov. 22,26. The instructors were: 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Cleveland, O., Miss Matilda H. Ross, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Prof. G. P. Beard, principal Central Normal School, 
Prof. George E. Little, Washington, D. C., Prof. L. 8. Shimmel), 
prnicipal of Huntjngdon Schools, Prvf. W. J. Swigart, the Nor- 
mal College, Prin. John H. Webster, Stone Valley Academy, 
Prin. J. W. Elliott, Orbisonia, Pa, Prin. C. W. Corbin, Alexandria 
Pa., Prin. 8. G. Rudy, Mt. Union, Pa. Discussion: and papers were 
as follows: Reading Circle—J. B. Boring J. H. Hennen; How to 
Teach Writing—W. M. Benson, L. M. Orlady; School Room Recvre- 
ations—Annie Steele, W. C. Wilson; Cheerful Surroundings—Mary 
Geist, Izza Lightner; Unconscious Influence—Kate E. Corbin, I. 
N. Swoope; Earnestness—J. M. Drake, 8. C. Peightal; Program— 
What It Should Be—J. N, Knode, J. O. Parsons; Loca! Institutes— 
J. H. Nale, C. E. Haffiey; Esseutials of History—W. J. Forbes, J. 
K. Leader; Education and Government—G. W. Spangler, D. H, 
Fisher: Friday Afte: noon—Annie Bence, D. 8. Bagshaw; Tests of 
Successful Teaching—Melissa De Vore, F.8. Sill; The Teacher's 
Reading—A. P. Silvertborn, R. A, Ramsey; Should We Have 
Evening Exhibitions?—Amos Evans, J. E. Wilson, C. E. Kauff- 
man, D. F. Lane; How Are We Teaching ?—W. H. Miller, P. B. 
Gutshall; Literary Societies—Do They Help the School ?—Aff.— 
Ella. Ralston, J. A. Thompson, Neg,—Jennie Shearer, P. V. King 

The Lackawanna teachers’ institute was held at Scranton, be- 
ginning Nov. 1, and continuing until Nov. 5. At each of the ses- 
sions, Miss Matilda B. Ross, of Chicago, gave pleasant and instruc- 
tive lectures on primary work, illustrating her methods on the 
blackboard and by means of various kinds of objects. 

Dr. G. G,. Grorr, of Lewisburg, talked half an hour each ses- 
sion on the study of physiology, showing how necessary it was 
for the teacher to be prepared to give instruction in that impor- 
tant branch of a common school education. Prof. George C. 
Little, of Washington, D. C., gave daily lessons in drawing, and 
got the teachers very much intercsted in his subject before the 
close of his first lesson. 

On Monday evening, Mr. C. C. Bolton delivered an illustrated 
lecture, entitled “‘ America’s Struggle for Freedom.” Col. J. P. 
Sanford, who was advertised to lecture on “ Paris in War Times,” 
gave his extremely interesting lecture on “ China and Japan.” 

The Rev. J. HarRs, D.D., principal of the Kingston Academy, 
gave a day lecture on the subject of * Civil Government,” and 
Prof. L. R. Fowler, of Dunnmore, spoke on the general principles 
of teaching. — 

The closing entertainment on Thursday evening, was Eli Per- 
kins’s lecture, on “ The Philosophy «f Wit and Humor.” 

The Directors’ Association of Schuylkill County, convened at 
Shenandoah, December 22. The following topics were presented : 
1. School hygiene as it concerns directors. (a) Thorough reno- 
vation of school buildinge before the opening of school term. 
(b) Proper ventilation of school houses. (c) Arrangements of 
rooms that the light may aot injure the eyes of pupils. (d) Plans 
for heating. (e) Should there be a change in the color of biack- 
boards? (f) Size of school yards, enclosures, &c. (2) Plans for 
school-houses, furniture, &c. (3) What are the neces:ary ap- 
paratus ? 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


School Commissioner Welder held a teachers’ meeting at 
Bethel, in Swimming Pens Township, December 18. The order 
of exercises was as follows: Notation and numeration, Mr. M. 
J. Green, Bethel; Penmanship, Mr. E. G. Chandler, Kingstree; 
Methodsof teaching “ language lessons” in connection with read- 
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jog, Mr. J .P. Gibbes, Bradford Springs. General discussion was 
opeftied by Mr. Shepard Nash, Bishopville. Miscellaneous. Under 
this head the teachers presented their school difficulties. Discussion 
was opened by Mr. L. W. Dick, Sumter. Evening Session: “The 
Bible as a text book.” the Rev. Mr. Elwell, Bishopville ; ** General 
information,” Mr. L. B. Duffie, Rafting Creek ; “ The needs of our 


ls,” essay by Miss M. H. Girardeau, Sumter Eclectic College. 

Greenville city public graded schools were opened October 

@ Ww. 8. Morrison, late of Spartanburg, is superintendent. 625 

pupils have errolled. New pupils enroll every week. The schools 
will run nine months. 

The Winthrop training school was recently opened in Columbia. 
Supt. D. B. Johnson, is er-vficio, principal. His assistants are 
Miss Leonard, and Miss T. C. Robertson. 19 teachers were in at- 
tendance the first day. This school is for white teachers. There 
are about 15 white teachers in the city schools. 

The Richland Ceunty Teachers’ Social Reading Circle has been 
organized with Hon. J. H. Kinsler and Prof. L. B. Hanes, execu- 
tive committee; Mr. L. C. Sylvester, county manager. 

There is a bill before the legislature, now in session, to create a 
new school district In Barnwell county, to be knownas the “Barn- 
well Graded School District,” 

Messrs. 8. P. Boozer and Go. C. Hopesgs, propose opening 
a school at Greenwood, Abbeville county, in January. 

Mr. MORTIMER A. WARREN, of Litchfield, Connecticut, who had 
charge of the State Normal Institute for colored teachers 
Cloumbia, July 6-30, 1886, said in his report: “It seems to me 
that the state is doing all that it can, and that all is no mean thing. 
I congratulate you on the pleasure you have had in seeing this 
great work growing on your hands, and in the pride which new 
South Carolina may begin to feel in the fair beginuing of her great 
task.” A bill is before the legislature to create a special schoo! 
district, with power to levy a local, supplementary schoo! tax 
therein, in Marlboro county. 


Greenville. State Correspondent. 


TENNESSEE. 


The term of the present superintendent, Hon. Thos. H. Poyne, 
willexpire in a short time, and the many friends he has won by his 
energetic and progressive labors, are making vigorous efforts to 
secur? his reappointment. There are in the field two other can- 
didates, Dr. G. W. Griffin, and Capt. ¥. M. Smith, both excellent 
men and thorough educators. So no matter which is elected we 
«ill have a live superintendent. 

Another very encouraging feature in this section is the adop- 
tion of a new series of text-books—works more in harmony with 
the “ new education "’ than those that have hampered both teacher 
and pupil so long. 

Robertson High School, Columbia. under the joint principalship 
of R. D'S. Robertson, A. M.,and J. 8. Griffin, A. M., is doing a 
good work in preparing students for college, business, or profes- 
sional life. 

Eurekaton. State Correspondent. 


TEXAS. 

Pror. McCormick, of Kentucky, was elected last week pro- 
fessor of science in the Dallas bigh school. 

Supt. BRYANT, of Paris, 1s making strenuous efforts to secure 
succesful results from the reading circle scheme. 

Miss BREEDING, formerly of Houston, has been elected super- 
intendent of the Caldwell schools. 

Miss Suttie of Annis, was elected principal of the Houston 
high school. 

Pror. and MRS. PENNYBACKER, of Tyler, have during the past 
few weeks collected a school-library of some 330 volumes. Ap- 
peals to the citizens and a“ book reception ” did the work. The 
Teter high school publishes a emall monthly, which keeps the 
citizens reminded of the needs of the school and does much good. 

The state normal has 250 students, quite as many as can be ac- 
commodated. Dear, kind Dr. Baldwin still holds sway. “ Long 
may he reign over us!" 

F. W. Parsons, the ncwly-elected superintendent of the Ennis 
schools. is from New York via Missouri. In °83 he was president 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 

It is considered certain that Supt. Cooper will urge the legis- 
Iature to take steps towards creating the office of county super- 
intendent. At present matters are in a deplorable condition, as 
the law requires the county judge to act »s county superintend- 
ent. As aconsequence there isin country schools no supervision 
The teacher has nothing to stimulate him save the energy he 
himself creates. Prominent school men will wage war against 
the “community ” system, endeavoring to have the legislature 
abolish the same. 

Tyler. State Correspondent. Muss A. J. H. PENNYBACKER. 


WISCONSIN. 
County Supt. Henry S&verrn of Calumet County, has ar- 
ranged a daily program for the teachers of country schools. The 
program is accompanied with a few general directions, that will 
tend to give a high standard of teaching in that county. Both pro- 
gram and directions are up with the times and adapted to the 
grade of schools they would benefit. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The schools of West Virginia were never better than they are 
to-day. State Supt. Morgan is doing a good work. He is active, 
earnest, and capable, and under his administration our schools 
are advancing rapidly. 

The schools of Wheeling will compare favorably with those of 
her sister cities around ber. Supt. Anderson is untiring in bis 
efforts to make them better, and he is seconded in all his efforts 
by acorps of hard-working principals, who in turn are assisted br 
about one hundred earnest teachers. One great need of Wheel- 
ing is a normal course for those who expect to engage in teach- 
ing. This should be a post-graduate course of at least two years, 
in which the pupils should be thorought!y drilled in both the 
theory and the practice of teaching. 

The institute during Thanksgiving week was a great success. 
Dr. Venable of Cincinnatti, Leroy D. Brown, State School Com- 
missioner of Obio, and Miss Ella Dillon of Wheeling, were the in- 
Structors. The attendance was large, and all decided it to be the 
best institute ever held in Wheeling. 


Wm. 8. MORRISON. 


W. D. Powe tt. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Mrs. P. C. Have has just been re-elected county superintendent 
for the third term in Thurston County. 


At the meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Col. Jacob L. Green, president of the Connec- 
ticut Life Insurance Company, made an address on 
‘The Common Schools, What is Required of them.” 
The views of a man occupying his prominent position 
are entitled to more than ordinary respect. Too often 
such men, when called on refuse to speak, considering 
it a waste of time; or they have absolutely nothing to 
say. Col. Green had a good deal to say and said it alto- 
gether well. 

He did not do as most people would who are not ex- 
perts, set down the studies that the common schools 
should teach ; and here is apparent the ability of the 
man. He says: 

“ What must you give him? What he needs may be summed 
under two supreme heads, and I state them in inverse order: 
Powerand point of view: (1) force capable of efficient self-direc- 
tion, and, (2) the character which determines its action upon 
normal iines. I state them in this order because it is the com- 
monly accepted view that you are specially charged to give him 
power; and your office is much simplified to the popular appre- 
hension through the unfortunate aphorism, that ‘ Knowledge is 
power. But power lies in the man, in the magnitude of each of 
his faculties, and in their tempering together. Power is an at- 
tribute of the man’s life, and not an abstraction ; it is the sign 
and substance of vitality.” 


Why this is the ‘‘ New Education.” This in western 
phraseology is “‘shouting.”, Many and many a teacher has 
talked on teaching and not touched bottom principles as 
Mr. Green has. Again: 


* Education is the end; the explication and development of his 
powers; but it 1s effected by instruction; and therefore the 
question is, what and how shall you teach? The key to the an- 
swer lies in the simple thing which the world wants of your child, 
to wit, the intelligent exercise of his own full power. You 
must teach that which sets his powers on right lines of specific de- 
velopment, and so teach it that the development shall go on 
through life.” 


Here is more sound sense. And then follows a tribute 
to a wonderful school-book : 


*“T have made almost vain inquiry for an old school-book which 
forty-five or fifty years ago was in extensive use,—Colburn's 
Mental Arithmetic. Its problems, solved witbout slave or pencil, 
‘done in the head,’ covered nearly all the field of arithmetic in 
numbers of the first power and fractions. They were solved in 
recitation by repeating in great fullness of detail an analysis of 
the problems. No step of the reasoning was omitted or sturrec, 
The only ‘answer’ allowed was a lucid, perfect demonstration. 
Winter after winter did I go over and over again the probiems of 
that little book, striving each time for a little clearer, more cou- 
cise analysis, until the method of it wasa very partofme. ihe 
written arithmetic—Gr leaf’s National—was dealt with aiter 
the same general manner. In every matter to which it is 
applicable, [ go back to the method of analysis learned by fre- 
quent and tedious iteration in that old country school-house. It 
led me to forget formal rules, but not processes; and it never 
failed to enable me to discover the method of solution from tne 
problem itself. The truth is, the elemeats of all ordinary prob- 
lems and the operations involved in their solution are few. Drill, 
repeated, long, accurate, clearly reasoning use of those elements 
and operations, give a min, not a great body of mathematical 
knowledge, but what is really far more to the purpose, a ready 
and certain perception of the nature and solution of a vast range 
of problems. It gives him, consequently, a wide and great 
power and ease and certainty in its exercise. And nothing else 
can give it.” 
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The National Academy of Design opened its autumn 
exhibition November 22. There are nearly 650 pictures 
on the walls. There is much very good painting. 
Butler’s ‘‘ Moonrise,” De Haven’s ‘‘ Hillside and Mea- 
dow,” Freer’s ‘* Ideal Head,” Benson’s ‘ Moonlight,” 
Cookman’s “ Old Mill,” Rehn’s “‘ Rising Tide,” Bartlett's 
“Street Scene,” Brown’s ‘“ Weary and Worn,” H. P. 
Smith’s “‘ Afternoon,” McEntee’s “‘ Autumn,” and Win- 
slow Horner’s “‘ Sea Scene,” all evince good work. These 
are not all, but are such as caught the eye at once. 
There is an evident change in painting. The real truths 
of nature are sought rather than nature dressed up in 
the studio. This is a change for the better, and it is plain 
that all our artists are moving away from the formalism 
that has held sway. 

ArT EXHIBITION.—The American Art Gallery was 
thrown open November 29. Attention will be given 
Bricher’s ‘‘On the Lake,” Coffin’s “‘ Bowl of Roses,” 
Chambers’ *‘ End of the Day,” Dennlaw's ‘ Mandoli- 
nata,” Fowler’s ‘‘ Merchant of Morocco,” Ed. Gay's 
‘*Salt Marshes,” Insley’s ‘‘ Autumn Evening,” McCord’s 
**Shongum Lake,” Arthur Parton’s “‘ Highland Home,” 
Parker’s ‘‘ Cooper,” Rehn’s ‘‘Old Wharf,” Richards’ 
“After a Storm,” Tryon’s “‘ Twilight,” A. P. Smith’s 
** Afternoonat Brienz.” These art not all, but they serve 
to indicate the high aims of our artists. Space will not 





} en a criticism of the sistagen, There is considerable 
good painting and much that is unsatisfactory. 





Dr. PavuL HOFFMAN, assistant superintendent of 

New York city, gave a very entertaining and instruc- 

tive lecture on geography before the Mutual Iniprove- 

ment Society. 

He discussed longitude and map-drawing, and empha- 

sized the importance of drilling children on determining 
direction by means of meridians and parallels, also, 
teaching them size of countries whether represented on 
a large or small scale, by noticing length and breadth in 
degrees. He thought the scale of miles attached to 
maps a mistake, and should never be used. 

The object of map-drawing should not be to produce 
beautiful maps, but to reproduce the mental pictures of 
the country that is inthe child’s mind. He illustrated 
his meaning by drawing a map of South America. The 
first thing on the map should be mountains, for they de- 
termine drainage, affect climate, and therefore produc- 
tions, and to a great extent determine the location of 
countries. A very simple illustration of the surface of 
a country can be given ty crumpling a sheet of paper 
and placing it upon the table, the hills and valleys and 
other natural divisions can thus be very well repre- 
sented. Following the mountains should come: 1, 
drainage, 2, outline of countries, 3, cities, 4, productions, 
5, animals, 6, inhabitants. The mountains can be made 
brown, the rivers blue, plains green, and countries red, 
yellow, or other striking colors; little specimens of the 
productions of each country might also be pasted on the 
map. 

The Mutual Improvement Society, organized by the 
female teachers of the grammar schools, bas a member- 
ship at present of nearly 400, Its object, as the name 
indicates, is the mutual improvement of the primary 
and grammar school teachers of this city, their ele- 
vation socially and intellectually. To further this ob- 
ject, a course of lectures will be given by leading edu- 
cators the last Monday in each month, and the members 
will also hold meetings at which they will discuss 
questions of educatioval interest relating to themselves 
and their particular work. ‘he officers are as follows: 
President, Mrs. F. Funston; Treasurer, Miss Amelia 
Cary; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Ried; Recording 
Secretary, Miss A. A. we 





CoMPOSITIONS.—How often should scholars be ne 
to write compositions ? LAS 

The best kinds of composition lessons are those that may 
be made from the study of geography, arithmetic, and the 
sciences. Animals, shelter, clothing. cities, commerce—all 
the interesting subjects with which geography fairly teems, 
form an exhaustless source of excellent themes. Pictures il- 
lustrating the great scenes of history may be described, fcl- 
lowing this with short interesting stories in history, which 
may be given back. Arithmetic compels the children to give 
statements in concise language. Fach stepin the sciences 
may be assisted by written description. Don’t commence 
by asking pupils to write a composition; begin as above ; 
and before the pupils have had a chance to hate composi- 
tions, they are writing them with the greatest pleasure. 

G. E. M. 


KEEPING AFTER ScHooL.—Should pupils be detained 
after school for poor lessons? N. H. 

A poor lesson recited after school is a poor lesson at best. 
It bas been learned from compulsion and is recited in a 
mechanical way. There is no discipline, no reform is 
worked by the detention after school. There will be failure 
to-morrow by the same class of pupils, and next day and 
every day, and teacher and pupils will part with anything 
but cheery, kindly feelings. Get down to the root of the 
matter. Don’t try to remedy the result until the cau-e has 
been remedied. See to it that the lesson is not too long, 
that it is properly explained and made interesting. When 
scholars are kept after school it is oftener for the sin of the 
teacher than for their own deficiency. Backward scholars 
may be detained in order to give them more help than you 
are able to give in class, and for this they will feel grateful. 
But habitual detaining of classes after school does not show 
thoroughness on the part of the teacher, but shortcoming. 


A PROFESSIONAL TEACHER.—Is it possible for one who 
has a high school education and three years’ experience, to 
become a professional teacher ? A. M. 

It is possible. It is an advantage to have received the 
training of a normal school, but there are those teaching 
who have never seen the inside of a normal schoo! who are 
truly professional teachers. Their lives are devoted to the 











work and they are studying and striving in every way to 
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make their work more effective. Make it your profession 
—a life work; read professional, i.¢c., educational works, 
keep abreast with the times, avail yourself of every oppor- 
tunity of coming in contact with leading educators, either 
through their writings or at educational meetings, and 
above all, study child nature, and discover for yourself 
some of the best means for its development. 





ScHOOL PUNISHMENT.—What do 
kind of school punishment ? 

Punishment must be varied according to the tempera- 
ment of the child; a frown will act on one; separation 
from companions, on another ; neglect and culdness, on 
another ; and a whipping on the fourth. In general, for 
younger pupils, corporal punishment is the most effectual; 
for older pupils, isolation, less of privileges, or appeals to 
the sense of honor. Never make threats of punishment in 
advance of offenses; it will only make pupils try you by 
disobeying, or suggest to them the doing of something 
they would otherwise never have thought of. I would 
not make it a practice to deprive pupils of their recesses, 
as they need them in which to exercise freely and obtain 
fresh air. Never inflict personal indignities, such as pull- 
ing the hair, and pulling the ears, for they excite the bit- 
terest feeling and they are seldom forgiven. In extreme 
cases punishment may be inflicted openly and before the 
the school, but in general it is better to inflict it in private, 
not in anger, but in coolness. Before punishing, be abso- 
lutely sure of the guilt of the offender, and then inflict 
punishment so thoroughly that it will be remembered. 

Bain says: ‘“‘ When corporal punishment is kept up, it 
should be at the far end of the list of penalties, its slightest 
application should be accounted the worst disgrace.” 

ANNA DOUGLAS. 


you consider a A i al 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES.—Do you think it a good 
plan to have something different from the usual program 
on Friday afternoon? 8. P. 

Friday afternoon should be the scholars’ recreation. Be 
the school a delightful place or a treadmill, it is well to 
have a change once a week. The whole week is often 
brightened by these exercises. Teachers and scholars are 
tired of the regular routine of tasks, and need a relaxa- 
tion. Give these exercises much attention and thought, 
ang not wait, as many do, until the last moment, and then 
get up some impromptu performance conducted without 
system, and tending only to create disorder; but aim to 
have the change as beneficial as possible, one from which 
the pupils will derive profit as well as pleasure. 


A TASTE FOR READING.—How shall we cultivate in our 
pupils a taste for good reading ? A.M. B. 

The question involves one of the most important duties 
of the teacher. It has been said, if we cannot give our pu- 
pils a taste for good reading, it were better if they never 
learned to read. The first essential is the teacher must be 
an appreciative reader ; that does not imply a great reader. 
She herself must be conversant with the great authors, 
must appreciate them and admire them. A great deal will 
be done incidentally, such as pointing out beautiful or 
striking passages in the reading or grammar les- 
son, discussing the authors, and recommending other 
works that they have written. In the history class there is 
a chance to read poems and extracts that bear on the les- 
son. Much is also being accomplished by the special obser- 
vance of author’s days. Many schools have a reading-room 
where the best periodicals are found, and in others an 
author is given out for a week or two week’s study ; ten or 
fifteen questions are placed on the board, and then a part 
of an afternoon appointed for discussion. If the teacher is 
really permeated with a love for good reading, she will in- 
vent many ways for creating a corresponding taste in her 
pupils. 


DRAWING.—I would like to know the best means for im- 
proving myself in drawing. J. W.B. 

Practice makes perfect. We can suggest nothing better 
than to‘purchase a series of drawing-books with the 
manuals accompanying them, and apply yourself to the 
course laid out. Nearly every publishing-house publishes 
an excellent series on drawing. 


DULL ScHOLARS.—How shall I succeed with ull ect 


Always treat them kindly; be not harsh with such, 
though they make great blunders. Take some special pains 
with them, make them voluntarily try again and again. 
Always show that you appreciate their labors, and where- 
ever you have an opportunity to point out progress which 
they have made, do so. Make them feel that you are their 
special friend, who would like to see them at the head of 
the class and foremost on the path through life in all good 
and noble attainments. Point out to them that without 
this special branch their edueation would always appear 
as something not finished but left off half way. Show that 

ust this is often used in daily life and must therefore be 
earned once. Thenif you do not succeed let this branch 
go to a certain degree; teach him only the bare neces-ity, 
or that without which he cannot pass through life. Do not 
always keep pushing and pushing, for it will not avail 
much. Sooner let a child go with little knowledge of one 
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branch, then fill his heart with hatred against yourself and 
the school. H. B. Horze. 
Teutopolis, Il. 


No TIME FoR MoRALs.—Conscience and all the educa- 
tional papers tell me I ought to teach morals and ethics— 
that pn are ay rd more importance than the ordi- 
nary recitations of the day. Our examiners don’t think so. 
They test the pupil in everthing phonics to tele- 
Peeic*, sxeut the Mae | thing upon which so much stress 

laid by advocates of the new education. They never 
asked my pupils what they have learned about the care of 
the teeth, the sin of lying, the gratitude due to parents, etc. 
Now I love to teach these things, but while I am doing so 
my neighbor is working her class in arithmetic or some 
study will tell at examination ; and, indeed, the grades 
are really too full of work for us to spare time for exercises 
or talks not laid down in the course of study. What am I 
to do about it ? SADIE SUTTON. 


Thus teachers complain and justly. We only hope that 
they will keep on complaining uutil teachers and examin 
ers have a higher ideal than to bring their scholars toa 
certain mark in examinations. 

The only advice we can give overerowded teachers, ir to 
do the best they can under the circumstances. Use tact; 
do not forfeit your position by falling short on examina- 
tions, for such as you are needed in the profession ; see that 
you meet every requirement, and then there can be no 
fault found if morals, ethics, hygiene, and the sciences 
form a part of your instruction, as they will, incidentally, 
if you are alive to the need of instruction in the these sub- 
jects. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GINEVRA; OR, THE OLD OAK CHEsT. A Christmas Story. By 
Susan E. Wallace. With IUlustrations, by General Lew 
Wallace. New York: Worthington Co. $1.25. 


“The Baron,’ it is said, “did not worry Ginevra with 
teachers and mars; he did not believe in book- 
knowledge, ng it weariness of the flesh, just as the 
wise Solomon did three thousand years ago.”’ 

So it seems that Ginevra had a fine time of it in this old 
castle with her father, the kind-hearted Baron ; for at least 
he was kind-hearted to her after her mother died, though 
it is said in war he was fierce and cruel. 

However, the lovely Ginevra had her own way, and in 
her sweet young maidenhood she loved a noble youth, and 
was true him in spite of a thousand princely suitors. 
After many happy days she comes to be missing, and, true 
to an old family tradition, lost beyend the search of her 
anxious father and friends. Years afterward her skeleton 
is found, with the jewels she wore on the fatal day, all to- 
gether in an old oak chest, into which she got for fun and 
was fastened down with a spring lock. 

This is the outline of the sad story which has been told 
in many forms by various writers. Several versions are 

ven ir this little book, the first and principal one being 
in yreee, and illustrated by that rarely versatile man, Gen. 


Ww ‘ 
Although told in simple language, adapted to a child’s 
understanding, the beautiful classic seems rather too sad 
for a holiday volume. 











THE WHITNEY CALENDAR, and THE HOLMES CALENDAR, 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 50 cents each. 


These are two of a series of eight calendars, the others 
being oomeiee from the works of Browning and Haw- 
thorne, which are new this year, beside Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and Whittier. They are all brought out 
this —_ on a plan entirely new, the chief features of 
which are the additional information given, in regard to 
the day of the week upon which each day of the year will 
fall, the consecutive number of each day of the year, the 
days on which the moon is new and full, the anniversaries 
of noted events and of the birth of famous men, ecclesias- 
tical and civil days, information respecting rates of postage, 
and measures of length, weight, and capacity ; dates 
of the eclipses during .the year 1887, and of the morning 
and evening stars. 

All the calendars are mounted on cards most attractivel 
decorated in gold and colors. All except the Whitney Cal- 
endar contain portraits, and other artistic designs drawn 
from the authors’ residences, or from characters or inci- 
dents in their writings. 


FrRoM MEADOW-SWEET TO MISTLETOE. Pictures and 
Verses. By Mary A. Lathbury. New York: Worthing- 
ton Co, $2.50. 

This is a lovely book for children. The twenty odd 
poems have that happy, easy, musical jingle that captivates 
he childish ear, and every one of them embodies some 
ty or amusing conceit appealing irresistably to a child- 
ih fancy. The verses alone would make a volume of 
pleasant, attractive jingles; but the pictures are, in their 
so beautiful, and carry out so qunindiy the . 
gestions of the ey that, taken all together, the book 
serves to be, and is likely to be, one of the most popular of 
the holiday publications for children. 
There are some forty illustrations, most of them full- 
page: being monocrosses in blue, brown, and septia tints— 
ograghs whose broad, and forcible treatment 
makes ample amends for minor technical peatte, and strike 
the eye both first and last with a deligh y lifelike 
se on. 
The pictures are reproduced by Julius Bien & Co., and 
illustrate the best style of litographic art. 


STANDARD THIRD READER. By Charles H. Allen, John 
Swett,and Josiah Royce, Ph.D, St. Louis, Mo.: Stan- 
dard School-Book Co. 240 pp. 42 cents. 

The Third Reader of this new and valuable series shows 

a marked progression and advance. The elocutionary 

pane it is the most practical, simple, 

and effective ever introduced perhaps in any 
ie. Unlike the two preceding book 
in two parts, which are again divided. 

Part I. consists of, 1. Vocal ie me Pupils ; 

2, ‘Vocal Training~Inflection ; 8. Vocal ‘Trai Som 

and Infi ; 4. Vocal and 





; 5, and 6. Vocal Training and Reviews. Part 


‘8, | pronounce words at 








II. consists of four divisions of Vocal Training, under 
which are Pitch, and Movement or Rate. 


In connection with these lessons are a great variety of 
prose and selections, concert phonic drill exercises, 
columus of wo’ for wri (composed of words often 


mis-spelled), dictation lessons for slate work, business ab- 
breviations, common abbreviations, useful knowledge les- 
sons, and many others of value and interest. A conspicu- 
ous excellence in these Readers is their variety and fresh- 
ness of matter, including history, travels, eloquence, 
poetry, and natural history, which are new, interesting, 
and in harmony with the living issues of the day. An ex- 
amination of them shows their comprehensiveness ; their 
grading is careful, both as to subjects and words in which 
he thought is conveyed. Combining the whole in matter 
and appearance, these books form an ideal series of 


STANDARD SECOND READER. Standard Educational Series. 
By Chas. H. Allen, John Swett, and Josiah Royce, Ph.D, 
St. Louis, Mo: Standard School-Book Co. 160 pp. In- 
troductory price, 30 cents. 


In the preparation of the Second Reader of the Standard 


Series, the authors have had in mind a certain e of 
proficiency to be attained by the pupil, before ng u 
this as the successor of the First Reader. This boo 


takes for granted that the pupil can readil mounce at 
sight all words provided 9 The First Realer; that he is. 
able to read its simple stories, spell by sounds the words 


given in the phonic exercises, and be able to spell the com- 
mon words throughout. He is then ready to begin, with 
rospect of success, the Second Reader. In this 


good 
k the more difficult words are printed with diacritical 
marks at the beginning of each lesson, and are designed 
to be carefully pronounced before the reading lesson is 
studied. The gpenecedting lapen is systematically con- 
tinued—the script lessons , found scattered through 
the book, give abundant practice in writing and copying, 
while the language lessons will fam the pupil wit 
the use of words, increase his vocabulary, enable him to 
construct simple sentences easily and correctly. To some 
of the lessons in this Second Reader model questions have 
been added, which are designed to be suggestive of ques- 
po | to oe asked on fe yes eee. i ee = _—_ 
8 ng, groups of wo ave m specially select- 
ed oot added to many of the lessons, and as 
renouncing lessons are not the best spelling lessons, 
is feature is most commendable. Asin the First Reader, 
the illustrations are beautiful and new. 


STANDARD First READER. By Chas. H. Allen, John 
Swett, and Josiah Royce. Ph D. St. Louis, Mo.: Stan- 
dard School-Book Co. 96 pp. Introductory price, 18 
cents. 


That the present age is a grandly progressive one, no 
thinking person will dispute, and the culmination of any 
great event is scarcely a surprise. People are becoming 
every day better prepared to accept new theories, new 
ideas, new methods, and new books—the latter being the 
keys used by them in unlocking men’s minds, so that, 
looking within, the theories, ideas, and methods vm be 
seen. Not panne yente ago, the production of one school- 
book was deemed a great thing, but at the present ad- 
vanced period of educational life, a whole series of one 
class of ks can be presented to the public, and accepted 
as a universal benefaction, without disturbing the smooth, 
intelligent sea of thought. Such a series of books is the 
new and popular Standard Educational Series. It is edited 
by three life-long teachers, who understand in an eminent 
degree the n of the schools of to-day, and in the prep- 
aration of this series of Readers, having had these wan’ 
before them, they have aimed to supply the need and 
satisfy the want. pon careful examination of the First 
Reader, we find, first, an Introducton in the form of “A 
Few Words to the Teacher,” in which are some excellent 
thoughts. Among others is this: The intelligent teacher 
knows that learning to read, at first, is nothing more than 
learning to nize through the eye what is already re- 

through the ear. This book, then, has been pre- 
red with that thought constantly in view. As a result, 
Phe ——. drill consists of objects before words, and 
the authors earnestly recommend that at least the first 
two weeks of learning to read be devoted by the teacher to 
eye, ear, and voice training. The ition in a happy 
way, as presented by this er, of objects or pictures 
held in the teacher’s hand, will quickly train the eye to 
see accurately, while answers given to questions upon 
them will the voice to confidence, at the same e 
producing a valuabie language lesson. 

All the new words which occur in each lesson through- 
out the book are at the nning, so that they 
may be studied with greater ease. @ prominence given 
to drill in elementary sounds is a marked feature of the 
entire series, and is pesenaniy used in this First Reader, 
constituting a part of each ydrill. This exercise is in- 
valuable, as by it the low, indistinct tones so often heard 
in reading may be eradicated, and in their place full, 
clear enunciation may be obtained. Diacritical marks are 
also introduced, primarily intended for the the teacher’s 
use, but ready to be indicated as soon as they can be un- 
derstood by even the very unqest pupils. As aids in 
teaching of letters and spelling, the new letter forms of 
each lesson are introduced side by side with the phonic 
words, and thus the entire alphabet will be ee 
taught. The script lessons scattered throughout the ik, 
as well as blackboard and slate exercises, are intended as 
su, tions to the teacher, and can be used in preparing 
additional work. Another excellent feature in little 
Reader is the concert drill short poems, stories, col- 
loquial phrases and sentences. By these exercises the 
teacher can readily teach proper inflections, pure tones, and 
correct errors made in accent, at the same time provide 
pure enjoyment for the child, making his first school days 
a pleasure. The illustrations are new, choice, unique, very 

tive, and altogether a charming part of the book. 


STANDARD PRONOUNCING SPELLER. Containing ow 
Words in the Order in which they Occur in the 5S: 
Readers. of Words. The 
words are sylia marked diacriti- 
cally. St. Louis, tandard School-Book Company. 
143 pp. 18 cents. 

The mastery of words as vehicles of ideas and thoughts, 
is the only real and mine key to know Hence, 
the first work of the school-room to teach child to 
te reproduce them in 
n the ion of thought. 
ee yes 

years a 
curriculum’on_account of its somewhat technieal and 
practical , is coming to the front again ina 
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dress—for the schoolmaster has been abroad and has 
learned a new lesson. He has found out a better way of 
adapting means to ends. Asa result, we have new spell- 
ing s—and the “Standard Pronouncing Speller’’ is 


one of them. It has been poet ae the view of pro-| | 


ducing greater advancement in intelligent and expressive 

— It is designed to a Standard Bead- 

ers, the new words in the order in which they a 

in the reading lessons have been carefully selected, syllabi 
and accented. The value of each letter has been 


c , 
determined by accepted principles, and all silent letters | General 


cal The order of arrangement of the book is as fol- 
fows: IL. Oral Spelling ; Il. Oral Composition ; MII. Pre 
aration; IV. Review Work; V. Written Work. Words 
< peculiar — raphical and ao gy 
escriptive of color, -goods, ies, drugs, hard- 
ware, and tools have "baan added : also, homonyms, 
paren, and synonyms,—all of which will be found a 
valnable feature. This is not the old-fashioned kind of 
spelling book, but one formed ona new plan, with fresh 
material, and full of words which express the live ideas of 
this active, thinking, and advancingage. It is well bound, 
with red edges, and has good paper and type. 
THE CLOSING SCENE. By Thomas Buchanan Read. Iilus- 
trated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 


One needs to be in the right mood to appreciate the 
beauties of this poem—considered by competent critics 


one of the most beautiful in our language, and if any out-4 with anticipation. 


side influence could = a reader in this mood it would 
certainly come on finding the poem in this book. 

The drawings are by such artists as W. H. Gibson, Will 
H. Low, H. Bolton Jones, Howard Pyle, and others, and in 
addition to the artistic value always fouud in their work, 
there is a spirit of harmony between themselves and asym 
pathy with the subject that bring out new beauties in 
every line of this lovely poem. 

ere are twenty-five Ulustrations in all, including some 
head-pieces and half-title designs that are among the best 
work of the book. 

Where all is so good, comparison seems odious, and yet 
one cannot help bein [ay struck with the fine. 
almost poetic grace o r. Gibson's urawin 
simple power and finish of Mr. Pyle’s work. Inoneortwo 
instances the engraving is peeve a trifle behind the 
drawing ; nevertheless it is all excelient work, and in ev- 
ps instance makes a worthy setting to the sentiment 
which it illustrates. 

To the publishers’ work too much praise cannot be 
given. The letter-press is fresh aud clear; the paper is 
exceptionally heavy; abundant room been given; 
the binding is beautifully and tastefully decorated with a 

t and silver design, and the whole volume is gotten up 
n a most a and attractive style. 

It will certainly be a favorite among the books of the 
season, and will prove a possession of lasting value to the 
recipient—a continual source of gratification and pleasure 
on account both of its intrinsic merit and the new light 
and meaning it gives to this immortal poem. 


UNDER BLUE SKIEs. Pictures and Verses. By Mrs. 8. 

J. Brigham. New York: Worthington Co. $2.00 

This is a sweet children’s book for Christmas; the pic- 
tures are all in colors, and there are many of them. Some 
of the little ones have a bit of the Kate Greenaway look 
about them. Any children who get this book will be sure 
to be delighted with it. The lively colors which are thrown 
on the s with generous profusion and small regard to 
taste, will exactly hit the uneducated eyes of the little 
ones, and, as the saying is, will tickle them to pieces. 

The verses go hand-in-hand with the pictures and make 
pleasant jingles, just such as the babies want to hear. 

It is quite gorgeously bound with glowing board covers, 
that take all the shine off the sunset. Indeed, the sun 
will never set on the lucky babies who get this book. 


DRAWING From MEMORY. The Cave Method for Learning 
to Draw from Memory. By Mme. Marie Elizabeth Cave. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is one of the Putnams’ Art Hand-Books. The sng- 
gestions are embodied in « se: ies of letters from the author 
to her friend, the mother of several children artistically 
inclined ; the ideas are the result of wide experience and a 
thorough technical knowledge of her art. There is cer- 
tainl or ~ deal of force and originality in the belief that 
nearly students may and ought to learn to draw from 
memory. Her methods are remarkably ingenious as well 
as effective, and she clearly shows at the same time the 
pernicious effects of the ordinary methods and how un- 
certain are their results. 

It is her aim to make drawing, like reading and writing 
one of the elements of education; and by the suppression o: 
all false methods, and the rendering of instruction both 
a and orth ~ would — a happy revolution, 

fee meee e first steps of the young 

The incalculable value of a work of this nature lies in its 
potenien to the almost universal needs of mankind. 

ertinentl ough the author inquires in her preface why 
should all children learn to picture objects with the 
pencil, just as they describe them with the pen. wing, 
she contends, is certainly as necessary as writing, and the 

art ought to be as common. It is safe to assert, that e 

man of leisure, and of work, has a thousand times 

his ignorance of drawing, either when he wished a house 

built, an article of furniture made, a en laid out, or at 

numerous times in his trade or pi ion, whether he 

be joiner, cabinet-maker, carpenter, builder, florist, milli- 

ner, or manufacturer. 

By the method here presented, one learns in two or three 
—_ to draw from memory anything presented to the eye 


and drawing becomes, instead of a mere accom- 


mind, 
Laery ge Og eee ui and quickly forgotten, 
what it be, a Genetica’ help to the daily vocation 
whatever it be, and more than that sometimes, a high 
talent and invaluable bread-winning resource. 


A HIsTorY oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. a, h Morse 
St Three Volumes. Vol. I. New York, 


ephens. In 
Hy ane 745 Broadway: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 533 pp. | Mer 


The French Revolution is a p: im the world’s ’ 
which, although dark and terrible has a fascination in it 
that is persistent. Thoughtful ers do not find the - 

volu given to them any too large or 


sents of the most captivatin 

torical lore. This new volume, the frat of , by Mr. 

Stephens. ts the embodiment of many years’ and 
Y. He has entered into the with enthu- 

siasm, and, to the exclusion of endeav- 

ored to treat it impartially. Having 





, and the} o 


s | after. 


to keep down a fine or profuse le of wri , Simplicity 
hy ety wet ee A a hy ah ty «= e has suc- 


ceeded in an eminent Upon the volume 
we find, after the American and original &@ pro- 

ot length, in which is given “‘ad c- 
tion between uses and the h of the French 


the ca 
Revolution.” Following this are sixteen chapters 
which com the body of oy Commencing 
eas 
t are, 
4 I: The Court and the Pa the Work- 


shop of the Revolution; The Takin of the e; The 
Provinces in 1789; The Fifth and Sixth of October: The 
Assembly at Paris ; The De it of the Constitution ; 


The Civil Constitution of the ory Mirabeau and the 
Court; The Financial Difficulty ; French Army and 
Navy; The Death of Mirabeau; The Flight to Varennes, 
and the Dissolution of the Constituent Assembly ; The 
Provinces and the Colonies in 1790 and 1791. There are 
also two Appendices, * groan plan of the Bastile in 1789, 
and a jan of the Chateau of Versailles in 1789. 


France, in provinces, is found, which is a valuable part of 
the volume. 


As the author has, in the writing of this history, been 
able to secure a t amount of material which has never 
before been pcm ished, an additional charm will surround 
it, and the following volumes will be looked forward to 
The reception of this book upon its ap- 
pearance in London was a most cordial and satisfactory 
one, from both critics and historians, and its publication in 
America by so popular a firm will meet with equal satis- 
faction and acceptance. 


SELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO. Chronologically Arranged. 
Covering the Entire Period of his Public Life. Edited by 
J. H. and W. F. Allen and J. B. Greenough. Revised 
and Illustrated Edition, with a Special Vocabulary 
eee by Professor Greenough. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

70 pp. $1.25. 

This selection of Cicero’s orations is enpettaliy ttentied 
to show his public career as fully as the p ri limits 

f a text-book will allow. Its motive is, qeamequenty, 
chiefly historical and political, and that which is merely 
grammatical or = is kept in subordination. Con- 
siderable attention, however, has been paid to the logical 
and rhetorical qualities of these celebrated discourses, 
which for so long have held such an illustrious place in lit- 
erature. The chronological order of the orations is con- 
sidered by the editors, as kept in this volume, of the 
greatest importance, essential even to the training of a cor- 
rect historical knowl of the events or of the man. On 


orations for Roscius and Sestius are a good deal abridged, 
but are inserted for their exceptional value in reference to 
Cicero’s career, and are commended to students for that 
reason. ‘The Sestius has been selected in preference to the 
Post Reditum or the Pro Domo Sua, y on account'of its 
genuineness, but chiefly because of its Grenier weight as a 
political study. For reading at sight, the celebrated 
sages from the Verrine Orations are recommended, and as 
the student of Cicero ought to be able to read well, the 
editors urge upon teachers that their pupils be encouraged 
to read the text in the order of the words as they are writ- 
ten in Latin, and as far as possible take in the sense with- 
out translating. 

The Notes in this edition have been wholly recast, and 
many of them rewritten, especially those on the political 
constitution and antiquities of Rome, which have been cor- 


and Kayser has been followed strictly, and the doubled i in 
the genitive of the second ension has been _<— by 
the editors, as having been unknewn to Cicero. Following 
the Table of Contents is a Life of Cicero, which gives the 
principal events of his life, including his brilliant success 
and ic death. 

THE ForRUM MAGNUM has a two-page illustration which 
is compiled chiefly from the maps in Middleton’s Ancient 
Rome. Following this is a written description of the 
— Forum, accompanied by an engraving of the 

Ss. 


TEACHER’S HAND-BooK oF PsyvHOLOGY. On the Basis of 
the “ Outlines of Psychology.” By James Sully, M.A. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 414 pp. $1.50. 


Professor Sully’s “ Outlines of Psychology ”’ is, without 
doubt, from an educational point of view, the most valu- 
able book upon the subject ever written, for, throughout 
the work, in se ite text and type, educational applica- 
tions are found which are highly prized. But eels 80 


¢| large and exhaustive, it has been considered too expensive 


for common use. In view of this an abrid 
pre and such as did not bear directly upon ed- 
ucatio; ve been omitted—thus uu the 
size of the volume and its price. The t edition is 
based upon the author’s larger work, onl 

ry ery for it has been mainly rewritten, and, for a 
more direct educational purpose. Consequently it will be 
able to meet and satisfy the increasingly felt want among 
teachers of an tion of the elements of mental science, 
work on the subject, which 
in a smaller com; than before, gives the necessary aid 
so much needed ing on the work of train and 
developing the mindsofthe young. For the — — | 
then, of teachers and students this new work will be found 
most valuable, as it enters into the author’s own 

and views on the subject of mental and is not - 
ed with any other quality. A book from hand of Prof. 
Sully needs only to be read to be appreciated. No thought- 
ful, earnest, wide-awake teacher can afford to do without 
this new hand-book of psychology. 


Das KALTE HERZ, MARCHEN VON WILHELM HAUFF. 
Edited, with English Notes, Glossary, and a Grammati- 
cal A ix, by W. H. Van der Smissen, M.A. Bos- 
ton: PC. Heath & Co. 184 pp. 85 cents. 

Any one who is fond o: as 

, will be glad to welcome this volume, for the 


t has been 


| 
: 
i 


The is characterized by the h being uni- 
dormky vejeciea aiken t prong #44 
been retained, while the notes and glossary are 
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A well-defined, clear, ‘and beautifully executed map of | P® 


account of their length and some special difficulties, the | Gogo! 


rected from the latest authorities. For text, that of Baiter | F 


is not merely an | The 





grammatical appendix, which treats of elements of the 
construction of sentences, principal sentences, and a num- 
ber of other important, similar topics. “‘ Das te Herz” 
® a pleasantly written story, opening with the Black 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC LN- 
STRUCTION OF MICHIGAN. With Accompanying Docu- 
ments. 1884-85. Hon. Herschel R. Gass, 1884; Hen. 
Theodore Nelsen, 1885, Superintendents of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Michigan. 


As is usual in such cases, the reports proper of the 
superintendents give a general outline of educational mat- 
ters in the state, with recommendations of a practical 
nature for the elevation of school and pedagogical matters. 
Auxilliary to these general reports, there are detailed 
reports of educational funds, state institutions, and incor- 
porated institutions, with statistical tables. The accom- 
panying documents in each case are copies of addresses or 
rs prepared by prominent educational men in the state, 
and which have been included by each of the superinten- 
dents in their reports, because of their practical interest to 
teachers and others interested in school matters. A special 
feature of Supt. Nelson’s report are the diagrams—the 
first comparing the average monthly wages of teachers 
from 1861 to 1885; the second comparing the per cent. of 
attendance toschool population during the same years ; and 
the third, showing the relative growth of townehip and 
district libraries during this same period. The educational 
literature of Michigan has receiv two certainly valuable 
volumes in these reports. 


TWENTY NINTH VERMONT ScHOOL REPORT. 1884-85, 
1 . Hon. Justus Dartt, State Superintendent, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Besides the report of the state superintendent, which dis- 
plays careful attention to educational matters in the state, 
there are extracts from reports of town superintendents. 
These extracts embrace many suggestions and recommen- 
dations of a practical nature, which it would be well tor 
all teachers and others interested ia school matters in the 
state to read and th'nk over. Most of these recommenda- 
tions have in view the elevation of the profession of teach- 
ing, and suggest many things for the material benetit of 
the pupils. The part of the report devoted to the State 
Teacher;’ Association is of special interest to teachers. 
We are sorry there is not more space at the disposal of the 
association. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
St. John's Eve, and Other Stories. By Nikolai Vasilievitoh 
l. Translated from the Russian by [Isabel F. Hapgood. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Yaracter Building. By Peabody. Boston: Jas. H. Earle. 30 
cents. ’ 


Essential Lessons in English mymolesy. By John G. R. Mo- 
Eiroy, A.M. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. 60 ccnts. 


Poets’ Homes. By R. H. Stoddard and Others. Chicago and 
Boeton : Interstate Publishing Co. 


Short Stories from the Dictionary. By Arthur Gilmen. Bos- 
ton: Interstate Publishing Co. 60 cents. 


Gray's Fi By R. Heber Holbrook. Lebanon, O.: C. R. 
Hamilton &Co. 50 cents. 


How to Strengthen the Memory. By M. L. Holl:wrook, M. D. 
New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. $1. 


Prichard’s Choice Dialogues. By Polly Prichard. Chicago: A. 
lanagan. 25 cents. 


Intermediate Problems in Arithmetic. By Emma A. Welch. 
Syracuse : C. W. Bardeen. 


Topics and References in American History. By Geeig> A. 
Willliams, A. M. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen 


Pedagogical Biograpby—No. II[., John Locke, and No, ITV., 
Rousseau. By R.H. Quick. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 


Song Treasures. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 25 cents. 


The Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


Studies in Greek and Roman aengnet By Mary D. Sheldon. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Mailing price, $1.10. 


Humorous Masterpieces from American Lite ature. Edited by 
Edward T. Mason. New York: G. P. Putnaw’s Sons. 3 Vols. 
$3.75 per set. 

Chivairic Days. By E.8. Brooks. Illustrated. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Family, An Historical and Social Study. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing and Carne Butler Thwing. ton: Lee & 
Shepard. $2. 

Red Beauty. A Story of the Pioneer Trail. By Wm. 0. Stod- 
dard. Philadeiphia: J.B. Lippincott Vo. $1.25. 


Lady Valworth’s Diamonds, and The Haunted Chamber. By 
Duchess. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 cents. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Third Biennial of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion oe Eenaceeta, 882-84. Hon. D. L. Kiehle, ‘ tate Superin- 


Reports of the Superintendent and Finance Committee of Pub- 
Lt Lansingburg, N. Y., 1885-86. Edward Waite, Sup- 
in 


Twenty-fourth Annual! Catalogue of Allen Academy, Chicago, 
Tiis. Ira W. Allen, A. M,, LL.D., President. 


Journal of the Fifth Annual geting of the N.C. Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 1886. Compiled by 8. G. Atkins, Secretary. 


Catalogue of the Searcy College, Ark., Male and Female, For 
Seasion of 1885-'86. Announcement for 1886-87. W. H. Tharp, 


Catalogue of Apparatus for Technical Instruction. James 
Rigg, London, Eng., manufacturer. 


Fourteenth Sunpel Bepert of the Public Schools = ae 
County, Georgia, Including ty of Macon, 1885-" 
Zettler, A. M., County Superintendent. 


PR mag Anoua! Report of the Public Schools of South 
ina, 1886. Hon. A. Coward, State Superintendent. 


Catalogue of Washington Col tl . Cala., 1886. J, H. 
MoCollough, A. M.. President. ee ae 


Report of the Public Schoo)s of Missiasi 1886-85. Hon. J. 
A. Smith, State Superintendent. ont, 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Berea College, Ky. 
1885-86. Rev. E. H. Fairchild, President. =o 


Sick headache is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the peculiar 





medicine, Sold by all druggists, 
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PICTURE STORIES. 


These pictures are to be used for language lessons. Properly applied, their value is great. It is best, if possible, for all the class to look at the same picture at the 
same time. Much more benefit can be obtained from this exercise, if this suggestion is observed, than by giving each pupil separate pictures. The teacher is able to make 
better comparisons, give hints to the whole class, ask suggestive questions of all, and tell some incident that can be used by all in writing the description. By all means 
teachers should make great efforts to enable the whole class to look at the same picture at the same time. This can be done: (1.) By drawing it on the board. Aid in this 
work can be obtained by the perforated stencils. Information concerning them can be obtained by addressing Principal Edwin Shepard, Newark, N. J. (2.) By copying 
the picture on slips of paper. This paper can be placed over the picture and a good tracing be made, which can be duplicated any number of times. The gelatine process 
is used by many, but the Autograph Copying Process is the best. We are doing our readers good service by telling them what useful helps can be best used. By all 
means teachers should not fail to use pictures for language work. Their value is very great. We shall give a few each week during the remainder of the school year 




















1. What is this boy’s name? 
2. Does he live in the city or in the country? 
3. Is he rich or poor? goud or bad ? 


8. What has this little boy to do with the 1 


1. What time of the year is this ? 
2. Why is it a happy family party? 


3. How do you think these people have 
been spending the day? - 


. Who is this man? 

2. What does he do for a living ? 

3. Where is he taking his summer vacation? 
he know much about fishing ? 


other one? 
9. Where did he _— the branch ? 


*s 








4. What has he in his hand ? 10. Why is he ee 5. Which Goes he care the most for, read- 
5, Where did he get it ? 11. Were they good-na’ angry! ing or fishing 4. Why do you think they have made others 
3. Why is he standing still ? 13. How asa they sertle ths aimiculty ts ‘ . Who is catching the fish ? any . happy? ‘ 
at e wa. lo in cannot any one do two things a 5. What t th 
7. What is somebody saying to him ? settling disputes ? hw the ‘eames time very well? Christmas fine do? em whe have plenty ot 





Thes2 questions can be asked of classes sufficiently advanced to answer them, with great profit. 
teacher contemplates applying them to this unholy purpose, let her abandon at once all thought of their use. They would be worse than thrown away. 


to stimulate inquiry, suggest thought, and create interest. Let them be written on the board, or better, printed on slips of paper, and one given to each member of the 





QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN CLASS WORK. 





They should never be made the basis of percentage results. 


If any 
Their purpose is 


class. Do not hurry, do not complain if all are not answered, but make them topics for instruction. Their object is not to cram for an examination, or store the mind 


with useful knowledge, but to excite mental activity and give food for profitable thought. 


as we can find room, through the remainder of the school year. 


L 
HISTORY. 


1. How is the existence of the Mound 
Builders known? Tell all you can about 


them 

2. tell all you can about the discovery of 
America before Columbas. 

3. What are the habits and general char- 
acteristics of the North American Indians ? 
Topics, personal appearance, food, clothing, 
weapons, | anguage, government, religion. 

. Tell about the early history of Colum- 


wn 
5. Describe in full all about his first voy- 
age. 
Il. 


1. Tell all you can about the voyages of 
te after the first. 
What were the circumstances connected 
oak the last days and death of Columbus ? 
8. Draw a map of North America and 
locate all the settlements made before 1600. 
State one fact concerning each. 


Il. 


1. Write the early histo: . yao. 
2. State the facts connec’ he early 
— a of n. 
aa the same manner, write about New 


ra , aan the early history of Philadel- 


phia. 
5. Also Baltimore. 


Iv. 


1. State all you can concerning the dis- 
ons and early history of Florida. 
he a River. 
8. Calif ornia. 
uebec. 
exico. 


A 


1. Discuss the causes, facts, and results of 
= Indian wars 
2. The French and Indian War. 
8. The Revolutionary War. 
4. The War of 1812. 
5. The Civil War. 


VL 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, 


4. Name five animals that have bones and 
five that have none. 

5. Define a skeleton. What is blood? 
hokng kind of biood do vertebrate animals 

ve 


VIL. 


1. What animals have neither bones nor 
red blood? Describe two. 

2. What is an insect? Name three. 

8. Is the spider an insect? State reas 
= 7 mee anoyster. What kind of bl blood 

5. Describe a slug and a snail. 

Vill. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. Describe the senses of man. How do 
ms compare with other animals ? 
. What is blood madefrom? What gives 
it te red color ? 
8. Why do we breathe ? bf should we 
die soon if we could not breathe ? 
4. What effect does cooking have on 
meats ? 
5. What forces contain all the elements 
which form blood ? 


Ix. 
ARITHMETIC. 
1. Express by Roman notation the year 
Columbus discovered America. 
2. How many dollars and cents are there 
in two pounds, English money ? 
8. If two of pens cost $4, what will 


one ? 
4. if a ten-cent loaf weighs 12 oz. when 
anette barrel, what should it weigh 


method taken in solving this problem. 
x. 


1. A piece of land is 4 rods wide and 750 
rer = what part of an acre does it con- 


ane side of a triangular piece of 7 
50 ft long, what part of neem does it 
n 


8. A rectangular piece of land is 250 feet 
long and 50 feet broad, what part of an acre 
con 


are 260 fet, the other side Is 00 fet, how 


~ 


i 
é 





many square rods does it contain ? 





5. Give the length of the , nen, in rods, of 
a piece of land containing 25 acres. 


XI. 


1. Show by illustration how a fraction can 
be reduced to higher terms. 

2. Invent a practical problem that will re- 
quire addition of mixed numbers. 

3. What will thred turkeys cost, each 
wees 12% lbs., at 1544 cents a pound ? 
a — t will 244 cwt. of coal cost at $64 a 

n? 


5. If a tree 40 feet high is represented = 
drawing 1% in., what will represent t 
height of a tree 45 feet high ? 


XII. 


1. Show by illustration the difference be- 
tween a composite and a prime number. 
2. Show by an example what a prime 
tactor is. 
8. Make an ameangin of your own, explain- 
ing cancellatio: 
Show “7 — illustration what a denom- 
| is. 
5. Why cannot 5-6 be reduced to lower 
terms ? 
XI. 


GEOGRAPHY—ELEMENTARY. 


Name some river in North America. 
3 Which way does it flow ? 
= Saas what mountains does it get its 


4. What kind of water is it, fresh or salt ? 
5. Into what does it flow ? 


XIV. 


1. What kind of water does the Hudson 

_ e with at its mouth ? 
s there any large city near it ? 
P 8. Tell something you know about that 

¢ 

4 De you know of any other important 
a orth America ? 

Te.l why it is important 


XV. 


Which are the most important moun-| de 


tains ou think about ? 
> y are they important ? 
8. In which direction do they extend ? 
4. Name some river runs from them 
to the east. 
5. To the west. 
XVI. 


What large body water flo from 
afta tet leree body chveten - = 


It is intended not to ask a leading question. 


They will be continued as often 


To the east ? 
3 Do you know of any smaller bodies of 
ve that are not rivers ? 
4, Name one. 
5. Is it connected with any other body of 
water ? 


XVII. 


1. Where does the water from Lake Mic!:- 
‘om Zo? 
2. Where then ? 
3. Where does it go from Lake Erie ? 
4. In what river does it take a great leap ’ 
. What is that leap called ? 


XVIII. 


1, Where does the water go from the Ni- 
agara River ? 

2. From Lake Ontario ? 

8. From the St. Lawrence River ? 

4, From the Gulf of St. aauesnee ? 

5. From the Atlantic Ocean 


XIX. 


1. Does any water in the a a River 
meri t back to Lake Michigan ? 
‘Tell how that happens. 
A: Which is the largest river in North 


merica ? 
~- Which end of the eds is most 
likely to freeze? Why? 
5. What is the reason the water runs away 
ie that end ? 


xX. 


1. Into what basin does the Mississippi 
arg A its water ? 

2. it warm or cold near the Gulf of 
Mexico ? 

3. Name ounee 5 fruits that grow in that 
best of the countr a 

4. Name some that grow farther north. 

5. Could you go in a boat from the Missis- 

sippi to the Atlantic Ocean? Explain. 


XXI. 
1. aipoton five things upon which ciimate 


‘f. Why is i that all large cities are built 
~ rivers or bodies of water. ? 

8. Explain the cause of rain; state wae 
rain is most abundant, also w there is 
little rain, and give your reasons for 


hold? Can 
wi itis full of? 
5. What effect has the climate of a country 





on its peoplé ? 
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The Giant of Medicines. 





THE MOST EFFECTIVE AND POPULAR REMEDY EYER DISCOVERED. 





WHY IS IT SO EFFECTIVE IN SO MANY DIFFERENT DISEASES ? 





HY one remed 


can affect so many cases is this: The diseases have a common cause, and a remedy that can affect the cause, permanently cures all the 


diseases. Unlike any other. — in the body, the Kidney when diseased, may itself be free from pain, and the very fact that it is not painful leads many 


Pay eens i 
We do not o 


m a watch to see if it is going or is in good order : We look at the hands, or note the accuracy of its time. 


. But Medical Authorities agree that it can be far gone with disease and yet give forth no pain, because it 
few if any nerves of sensation, and these are the only means of conveyin and 


the sense of pain ; thus unconsciously dise it affects the entire system. 


So we need not open the kidney to see 


if it is diseased. We study the condition of the system. Now then, KIDNEY DISEASE produces Any of the following Common and Unsuspected 


SYMPTOMS: 


Backache; Unusual desire to urinate at night; Fluttering and pain in the heart ; Tired Feelings; Unusual amount of Greasy Froth in 
water ; Irritated, hot and dry skin ; Fickle Appetite ; Scalding sensations ; Acid, bitter taste, with furred tongue in the Morning; Headache and 


; Abundance of pale, or scanty flow of dark-colored water ; Sour Stomach ; Heart-burn with Dyspepsia ; Intense pain, upon sudden excitement, in the 


Small of the Back ; Deposit of mucus sometime after urination ; Loss of Memory ; Rheumatism, chills and fever and Pneumonia ; Dropsical Swellings 


; Red or 


white brick dust, albumen and tube casts in the water; Constipation, alternating with Looseness; Short breath, Pleurisy and Bronchial affections ; Yellowish 


pale skin, etc. 

These are only the chief disorders or s 
of all these derangements, if they are restor 
is NO MYSTERY ABOUT IT. It does cure many bad states of thes 
property of the blood, escapes — their walls = | 

ood, that, circulating throughout the entire body, affects every organ, and 


roduces all the above sym 


toms caused by a diseased condition of the kidneys. Now, then, isn’t it clear to you that the kidneys, being the cause 
to health by the great specitic ‘* Warner’s SAFE 

m precisely as we have indicated. Now when the kidneys are diseased, the albumen, the life 
passes away in the water, 


Cure ’’ the majority of the above ailments wil] disappear? There 


while the urea, the kidney poison, remains, and it is this kidney poison in the 
oms. 


Therefore, we say confidently that ‘‘ Warner’s SAFE Cure’”’ is THE MOST EFFECTIVE MEDICINE EVER DISCOVERED for the human 
race. It is the common remedy which, overcoming the common cause, removes the greatest possible number of evil effects from the system. Let us note 


a few of these diseases and how they are affected by kidney poison, and cured by 


~ WARNER'S 


CONSUMPTIO . ima great many cases Consumption is only the effect of 
« a diseased condition of the system and not an original 
disease ; if the kidneys are inactive and there is any natural weakness in the lungs, 
the kidney poison attacks their substance and eventually they waste 
away and are destroyed. Dip your finger in acid and it is burned. ash the finger 
every day in acid and it soon becomes g festering sore and is eventually destroyed. 
The kidney poison acid in the blood has the same destructive effect upon the 
lungs: For this reason a person whose kidneys are ailing will have grave attacks of 
Pneumonia in the Spring of the year, Lung fevers, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Pleurisy, etc., at all seasons of the year. a dl the action of the kidneys by 
es arner’s SAFE Cure’”’ as many hund of thousands have done, and 
you will be surprised at the improvement in the condition of the lungs. 


IMPAIRED EYE-SIGHT . Kidney acid with some persons has an especial 

« affinity for the optic nerve, and though we 
have never urged it as a cure for disordered eye-sight, many persons have written us 
expressing surprise that after a thorough course of treatment with ‘‘ Warner’s 
SAFE ure’’ their eye-sight has been vastly improved. In fact, one of 
the best oculists in the country says that half the patients that come to him with 
bad eyes, upon examination he discovers are victims of kidney disorder. We 
have no doubt that the reason why so many people complain of failing eye-sight early 
in life, is that, all unconscious to themselves, their kidneys have been out of 
order for years, and the kidney poison is gradually ruining the system. 


OPIUM 4 ABIT . It is a well-known fact, recently shown anew, that opium, 


» morphine, cocaine, whiskey, tobacco and other enslaving 
habits capture their victims by their paralyzing effects upon the kidneys and liver. 
In these organs the a a is developed and sustained, and the best authori- 
ties state that the hab 's cannot be gotten rid of until the kidneys and liver 
are restored to perfect health. For this purpose, leading medical authorities, 
after a thorough examination of all claimants for the honor of being the only specific 
for those , have awarded the prize to ** Warner’s SAFE Cure”’ 


RHEUM ATISM . Every reputable physician will tell you that rheumatism is 


caused by an acid condition of the system. With some it 
is uric acid, or kidney poison ; in others, it is lithic acid, or liver poison. This acid 
condition is ca by inactivity of the kidneys and liver, false action 
of the stomach and food assimilating organs. It affects old people more than 
young people because the acid has been collecting in the system for years and finally 
the system becomes entirely acidified. These acids produce all the various forms of 
rheumatism. ‘* Warner’s SAFE Cure ** acting upon the kidneys and liver, 
neu izi the acid and correcting their f action, cures many cases of rheuma- 
tism, arner’s SAFE heumatic Cure”’ alternating with the use 
of ‘‘ Warner’s Sarr Cure ” completes the work. 


BLADDER DISORDERS: tistics ct the biedder diseases oripinate 


* that most of the bladder diseases originate 
with false action of the kidneys, and urinary tract. Uric acid constantly cours- 
ing through these organs inflames and eventually destroys the inner membrane, pro- 
ducing the intense suffering. Sometimes this idney acid solidifies in the kidneys 
in the form of Gravel, which in its descent to the bladder produces kidney colic. 
wens the SAFE Cur in = eee, SES anys 1 or Stone. 

arner u as restor ousands cases of inflammation 
and eoiner A SOrE.S and has effectively corrected the tendency to the forma- 
tion of gravel and stone. It challenges comparison with other remedies 
in this work. Buy A 





‘SAFE CURE.” 


Congestion is a collecting together of blood in any one place. 


CONGESTION . If there is loss of nervous action in any organ the blood ves- 


sels do not allow the blood to circulate and it stagnates. If this condition exists very 
long the collecting blood clots and eventually destroys the organ. Many persons 
are unconscious victims of this very common condition. The heart, determined 
as it is to force blood into every part of the system, has to work harder to get it 
through the clogged organ, and eventually the Heart breaks down and palpita- 
tion, excessive action, rush of blood to the head, distressing headaches, indicate that 
the Congestion has become chronic and is doing damage te the entire system. 
Congestion of the kidneys is one of the commonest of complaints and is the begin- 
ning of much chronic misery. ‘* Warner’s SAFE Cure’’ willremove't. 


FEMALE COMPLAINTS . What we have said about Congestion applies 


with particular force to the above complaints. 
They are as common as can be, and as every doctor can tell you, most of them be- 
gin in this congestive condition of the system, which, not —s regularly cor- 
rected, grows into disease and produces these countless sufferings which can be allnded 
to but not described in a public print. Thousands have been permanently cured. 

It is not strange that so many, many people write 


BLOOD DISORDERS ° us that since they have given themselves thorough 


treatment with ‘* Warner’s SAF Cure ”’ their thick and turgid blood, their 
heavy, blotched, irritable skin ave disappeared under its potent influence. The 
kidney poison in the blood thickens it, It is not readily purified in the lungs, 
and the result is the impurities come out of the surface of the body, and éf there is 
any local disease all the badness in the blood seems to collect there. 
Our experience justifies us in the statement that “ Warner's SAFE Cure” 
is ‘“‘the greatest blood purifier known.” The treatment must be very thorough. 


STOMACH DISORDER - Many people complain more or less through. 
Dyspepsia 


out the year with stomach disorders: 

, Indigestion, Waterbrash, heat and distress in the stomach, sharp pains, 
frequent aches, want of appetite, lack of energy. Now, these are exactly the 
conditions that will be produced in the stomach when the blood is filled 
with kidney poison: People dose themselves with all sorts of stomach reliefs 
but get no better: They never will get better until they give their attention to a 
thorough reviving of kidney and liver action by the means of the only specific— 
“Warner's SAFE Cure.” 


CONSTIPATION PILE . These distressing ailments, more common 
, * among one class than the other, are not 
original disorders, but are secondary to imperfect action of the kidneys 
and liver. The natural cathartic is bile, which is taken from the blood by the 
liver. If the liver fails the bile is not forthcoming and the person gets into « 
constipated habit. This, eventually followed by piles, is almost always an 
indication of congested liver, anda breaking down of the system. Remove 
the co ion, revive the liver and restore the kidneys by the use of “ War- 
ner’s SAFE Cure” and these constitutional secondary diseases disappear. 


HEADACHE - Many people suffer untold agonies all their lives with head- 

* ache. They try every remedy in vain, for they have not 
struck the cause. With some temperaments, kidney acid in the blood, in spite of all 
that can be done, will irritate and inflame the brain and produce intense 
suffering. Those obstinate headaches which do not yield readily to local treatment, 
may be regarded quite certainly as of kidney origin. 


to-day 
and, from the way we have set them forth, it will plainly be seen that the statement we make, that “ Warner's 
ESE ARE SCIENTIFIC FACTS SAFE Cure ” is the “‘most effective remedy ever discovered for the greatest number of human diseases,” ig 
9 _ justified. It is not a remedy without a reputation. Its sales for the past year have been greater than ever, and 
the advertising thereof incontestib merti of the 


less than ever, showing y that the 


icine has given it a t and value. 


People have a dreadful fear of Bright's disease, but we can tell them from our experience that it is the ordinary kidney disease that produces no pain 


that is y the 


of the human race; great and all powerful, because in nine cases out of ten, its presence is not suspected by either the 


greatest enem t 
physician or the victim! The wena Fo man who finds himself year after year troubled with little odd aches and ailments that perplex him, ought not to hesitate a 


moment as to 
SAFE Pills” he will get a new lease of life and j 
y attributable to a deranged 


the real cause of his disease. If he will give himself thorough constitutional treatment with “ Warner's SA 
in his own experience, as hundreds of Ag Hy A 


E Cure” and “ 


arner’s 
per cent. of human are 


thousands ha 


condition of the kidneys, and that they will disappear when those organs are restored to health. 
ASK YOUR FRIENDS AND NEICHBORS WHAT THEY THINK OF 


“WARNER'S SAFE CURE.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Sarloe Protessses, Principals, Lasietants, Tutors 
r ‘e880 n ors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New Yerk. 


Reliable Teachers 
Pyemety Joe fae for Families, Schools, Col- 
leges. Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. School and 
Kindergarten Material, etc. 


E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








S EXCH 
yAn” 4y, 
wo Teachers’ Bureau. & 


(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Supphes Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclsna, etc., to Coll Schools, Families and 
Gopyiete's d Onehiers to Business Pirme ove 
an le 
dress. (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


BEST TEACHERS, 


enemy! —— for Families, Schools, and 
without c 
Skilled ‘Teachers supplied with Positions. 

OfsuaaT Sepety rnked antes 

rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN &@ CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Sample of letters received by this Aqener.. 
Tir0N, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1 
W. D. Kerr, Esq.—Through the medium of 
your efficient Agency, ier ust been appointed 





AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN. 





to the Princi ip of the High School here at a 
salary of $1,600. . .. I shall heartily recom- 
men the Union Teachers’ Agency, not only to 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 
‘HIS is an old and reliable mcy and has been un 
usually successful in supplying teachers with pe- 
‘and schools = teac 


“Your p d Pro- 
fessorship of Nacural selence la our University for Mr. 
John Lear. Twelve hours delay wvoula have given it 
to another man,” R.H. TRIPP, #’t Central Univer- 
sity oflowa. Send for application form and list of 
testimonialsto L. B. LANDIS, Man r, 

206 N. 7th Street, A town, Pa. 





hers out of positions, but to those desirin 
better ones..... Yours, etc., L. H. WHITE. 
Send stamp for new circular and list of places. 
16 Astor Place, New York. W. D. Kerr, Sec’y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


No teacher regietered until Agency has investi- 
ted candidate's revord. Only teachers 
ken. Circulars free. Call when in city. 


J. Ransom Bridge, M: er, BOSTON. 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North les Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 


—— Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
ng. 


110 Tremont 8t., cor. Bromfield, 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 


Brooks’s Normal 


b: 
Brooks’s Geometry and mometry. 


city limits. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari 
M ls of Method 





oods received and returned by mailand ex- 


: also called for and delivered free within | Mon 





wer. 
d for Circular and Price List. Lyte’s Bookkeeping end Blanks. 


and Keys to the Above. 
ery’s Nor. Uuion System of Indust 





E. V. Wapswortn, Farming- 
ton, Ct., says: “I introduced * + + 


gC, Frances W, Paces, | the'FacasomeTaove in pace | RET Rewap fener Have 
: ; to other readings in my . - 
vagend t ee ae school last October. I cannot | 1 #!ways find something of 


begin to tell you how great are st * + 








HOOlk: a= 


HOW GMAKESSyrerestine 


te IS is the daily and hourly problem of every jive teacher. For the teacher 





knows that when any study is presented in a bright, lively, entertaining way, 

the boys and girls will come to it not only willingly but eagerly. And more 
than this, the information and ideas that are gleaned with pleasure will ‘stick,’ 
while the lessons that are driven in will be soon forgotten, 

Bearing these acknowledged truths clearly in mind, any teacher will do well to 
cast an eye over the current number of that best of all school magazines, the aptly named 
TREASURE-TROVE. Thethinking teacher canzot fail to be instantly struck 
with the great practical value in the school-room of such features as Places and 
People, an 1LLUsTRATED department devoted to INTERESTING LOCALITIES in 
AMERICA and EUROPE, with the various CUSTOMs and PECULIARITIES of their PEOPLE ; 
Everyday Things, describing and showing by PICTURES HOW ARTICLES OF DAILY 
USE a noe Mb ; Around the World in, 380 Days, giving an account 
of the IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE MONTH; Idaas of Our Times, showing some 
of the NEW INVENTIONS, ENTERPRISES, SCIENTIFIC and MEDICAL DISCOVERIES of the 
vimes; Our Portrait Gallery, giving PORTRAITS OF LEADING MEN AND WOMEN, 
with interesting biographies, for which prizes are given; Miss Columbia’s 
Diary, showing some of the IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS IN U, S. Hisrory ; Our Col- 
lection Basket, in which are descriptions by the readers, of PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
OF FOOD, VEGETABLES, MINERALS, etc., telling HOW AND WHERE RAISED, PREPARED 
‘AND SOLD; then their is a coluan of Easy Experiments in cHemisrry, 
puysics, etc.; The House Beautiful, telling about HEALTH and HYGIENE; 
Pearls, THOUGHTS FOR THE BLACKBOARDS, from wise minds of all ages ; a page of 
Something to Speak, piaLocuzs, and rEciTAvI0Ns ; Little Stories from 
Our Readers, a page of PICTURES FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE TO MAKE STORIES OUT 
or; The Living World, telling about ANIMALS AND THEIR Habits ; Letter- 
Box and Puzzle-Box, Compositions and Puzzles, FROM THE YOUNG PEOPLE and 
FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE. Besides these features, it is brimfull of bright stories and 
sketches and poems by the best writers. 

Now, is not this the mnnqasies you want in your school ? 

TREASURE-TROVE is a beautiful 36-page, including handsome cover, illus- 
4. trated monthly magazine, published especially for teachers and pupils. 











» % 2X Hundreds of teachers take it. $1.00 a year; 75c. in clubs of ten co” 
Sy “aX or over, Sample FREE to all who mention this paper. /<, 
% » 47% To others 10 cents. G on 
° o 
“eeeg 4 fo %4 UR new catalogue called “Helps for Teach- or, 3 
& %, @% “o, ers,”’ contains full descriptions of these and 2 
“ with teachers’ <> {> 


“ey % ¥, 250 other best teachers’ boo! 
*e, &, “eg, %, ve. prices. Copy mailed for 4c. stamps; FREE 
to those 








; xOrs, 
who mention this paper. Sy oe = % 











columns each week, as in 


UR readers are ware to examine the advertisi teresting 
always be found there. When communicating with advertisers 
render a special service to the JOURNAL by mentioning i 


announcements 
readers will 
sions. Some advertisers 
the eyes of the particular 





t on such occa- 
nce that their announcements meet 
teach. Hence this request. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The literary and publishing world has 
been fairly on tip-toe during the last 
month to get the first peep into the new 
garden called Seribner’s Magazine—a very 
plain and unpretentious title, surely ; and 
quite in keeping with it are the neat, sen- 
sible brown covers of the new periodical. 
But within the covers, half a million de- 
lighed readers have found a reason for the 
eager curiosity which heralded the enter- 
prise. 

All over the United States and in Eu- 
rope it is thoroughly understood that 
whatever the Scribners do will be well 
done ; and this wide and enviable fame 
has rendered the simple title-page, in it- 
self, an ample advertisement, and an ap- 
peal to something more than curiosity in 
the most intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The first number has fairly created a 
sensation: bringing forward as it does 
topics of absorbing interest treated in the 
best literary and artistic taste. Judging 
from its present number and the attract- 
ive prospectus, there is no question that 
Scribner's Magazine will at one bound 
take its place among the foremost peri- 
odicals of the time. The first number 
being welcomed before it is read, takes its 
place easily and at once among the things 
that justify their own existence and need 


no probation before being fully and finally 
accepted. 

In typographical appearance, a matter 
which goes so far toward constituting a 
perfect periodical, Secribner’s Magazine is 
unquestionable, and a sustained source of 
gratification to the critical eye and taste. 





CoL. JoseEPH H. THORNTON, of Cincin- 
nati, O., an honored war veteran, was for 
18 years a victim of that old soldiers’ com- 

laint, chronic diarrhoea. Two dozen 
ttles of Warner's safe cure restored his 
liver to health and cured his ailment. His 
daughter was very il! of an obstina‘e dis- 
order, which the best physicians failed to 
relieve. She had also palpitation of the 
heart, intense pains in the head, nervous 
dyspepsia, and all her vital organs were 
involved. By three month’s faithful home 
treatment with Warner’s safe cure, alone, 
she was fullly restored to heath. That 


nent. Col. Thornton will tell you it is true 
if you write him and enclose a stamped 
envelope. 


Of making many books there is no 
end.” 

‘“* A big book is « big evil.” 

These are the sayings of wise men from 
King Solomon up to the present writer, 
and no one can deny these obvious truths. 

But there is a difference in books, and 
there is a choice, a selection to be made, 
and when we come upon a catalogue such 
as that published by Messrs. Henry A. 
Young & Co., of ton, there is a 
feeling of relief and gratification because 
the ‘ial books we want and have ap- 
gee for, will here be found. They pu 

ish and will furnish gratis on application, 

separate lists, either of educational books 
and teachers’ aids or books for schools, 
home entrrtainments, plays for amateurs, 
fiction and standard works. 


Mr. J. J. Bayne, 52 Lake Avenue, 
Roches.er, N. Y., will tell you if you 
write, enclosing stamp, that this wonder- 
ful story is true: ‘‘In 1882 I -was taken to 
the Clifton Springs Sanitarium, in a most 
deplorable condition, with co tion of 
liver, constant cold hands and feet, rush- 
ing of blood to the head, purple spots on 
my face, and my skin was as yellow asa 
lemon. The slightest food could not be 
taken, without such distress and spasms 
that my screams could be heard a long 
distance. I had prolapsus very severely, 
profuse leucorrhcea, and uterine ulcer- 
ation so that I could not weara supporter. 
The doctors said that I had the worst case 
they ever saw. In two months I lost 40 
— of flesh, and suffering all the time 

rom intense headaches, and unable to ob- 
tain sleep, while cold, clammy sweats 
would break out over my body frequently. 
Under the operationof Warner’s safe cure 
my skin cleared up and I began to gain 
flesh, and was able to walk one full mile, 
My case created such an interest at the 
Sanitarium that Warner’s safe cure has 
since been prescribed for its patients with 
good results. I never was so healthy in 





my life,” 


wastwo years ago. The cure was perma- | { 


L] DISTINGUISHED LADIES WHO USE It. 


1 have ever used, 


the best 
tT take use no other. 


and for the future I 


Lonpvow, Ene., June 16, 1879. Send immediately, 
by the next steamer, five dozen of your “ Liquip 
Peart.” By order of Madam Patti, G. Frawcet. 


Panny Janauschek. 
I find it far superior to the one | generally bring 
over from Paris. 
Clara Louise Kellogg. 
give mo penne 0 oft my came te Go Re 
of who have already recommended your 
“ Liquip Peart,” and to express the satisfaction it 
has afforded me. 


F —— east eigeterte 

or the hands, arms and nec 

any cosmetic, as it does not come off on the garments, 
Jessie, Victoria and Rosina Vokes. 
Wo chen Sul 0 plenmase to 08 ow wonttmentty of 

its superior its as a cose! for the complexion. 

We have used it with entire satisfaction. 


Theresa Titiens. 
Your “Liagurp Peart.” is an excellent cosmetic, 
and has given me much satisfaction in using it, 
Fanny Davenport. 
I find your “ Liguip Peart” most excellent, I 
shall certainly recommend it to my lady friends, 
Jane Coombs. 
I consider it far superior to any article of its kind 
im use in this country. 
Agnes Ethel. 
I find your *‘ Liguiw Prani” to be the best arti- 
cle I know of. 


ae Mrs. D. P. Bowers. on 
inently satisfac az a cosmetic, and 
from inj fous sflecta, tes which I cheerful ly Te 
Charlotte 
jute Se the skin I 
have ever used. 1 cordially recommend it to all my 
friends and the public generally, 
Sara Jewett. 
Permit me to add testimon, to the excel- 
lency of your cosmetic. oa 
Minnie Cummings. 
For beautifying the plexion without harm to 
the skin your * Liguip Pear.” is incomparable. 
 & 








EXPRESSED FREE; 2 large 75c. bottles, white 
or pink, for $1.50. To many points 1 bottle for 75c. 
first ) ‘Boxed 


Try yur druggist secure from ob- 
servation.—CHAMPLIN MFG. Co. 
P.S.—Mention this paper. 115 Fulton S8t., N. Y. 





THE NEW ENGLAND 


BUREAU of EDUCATION 


Under the management of 2 professional edu- 
cator, who has spent forty years in the school- 
room. 


Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTIL, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





MARIETTA COLLEGE, OCT. 22, 1880. 
From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, | 
should net expect any man in the country to 
excel him in selecting the right teacher for the 
right place. JOHN EATON. 


Pr. sident Marietta College, and for sixteen years 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Spperegt tints 
nooks, Tue & Farms, ete, 








sent Free. 
VANDUTZEN 4 TIFT Cincisasti 0 


MENEELY & CO. | *'" 
WEST TROY, N, ¥. 1 
Description and prices on 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
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CATARR 














Thousands are Dying 


In early life with consumption, who can look back a few years—perhaps or 
months—when it was catarrh. Neglected when a cure is possible, very soon it wi 

transform the features of health and youth into the dark, pallid appearance ; while 
the ing cough, the excess of blood gushing from the lungs, or night-sweats, all 
significantly proclaim it is too late; and thus neglected Catarrh ends in the con- 


sumptive’s grave. 
Nasal Catarrh 


Sometimes the disease only affects the membranes lining the nasal and 
they may be easily reached and cured by simple means. But when it is located in the 
“‘frontal sinus,” or in the “posterior nares” cr if it has entered the “ Eustachian 
tubes,” as all well-read physicians will readily attest, nothing can be relied on to 
effect a permanent cure but the inhalation of properly medicated vapor. In the same 
manner that we breathe a common air we can inhale and breathe a medical air; and 
it is perfectly simple, any one can see, thus to treat a disease of the throat, bronchial 
tubes or lungs. ow much better this method, by which remedies are conveyed 
directly to the seat of the disease, than to resort to the uncert iin and too frequently 
mischievous action of medicines taken into the stomach. 


Bronchitis, or Inflammation of the 
Bronchial Tubes. 


This disease is so closely connected with CATARRH that it may be truly described as 
a branch of that disease, only modified and c ed by the nature and organization 
of the parts affected; CaTarrRH being confi to the interior of the Nose while 
BRONCHITIS affects the small pipes entering the lungs, known as the Bronchial Tubes. 
Where the disease obtains its worst character, tumors grow up like mushrooms, 
Sey adhesions and discharge of offensive matter from the throat, 
extending through the Eustachian Tube to the ear, which becomes affected. The 
absorption of the tuberculous matter is very dangerous, and frequently results ia 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION and death. 


The Cold Air Inhaling Balm. 


This of my treatment I regard as very important, especially in warding off 
colds hich is half the battle) and in relieving the head and lungs, while under 
their effects. The balm is com of seve’ kinds of gums, balsams, firs and 
essential oils, which are separately used by the best physicians in treating throat, 
bronchial and lung diseases. These I have combined, and concentrated their virtues, 


which by the inhaling process, are drawn through the various passages of the | ha 


head and respiratory organs, reaching and healing every irritated spot. 
when a cold first makes its ap 


‘ If used 
ce—which usually begins by irritation of the 


mucous lining of the nose, and a sneeze, which is nature’s emphatic warning—it will 
invariably check it, and by producing a quicker circulation, and by throwing the 
blood to the surface, the bad effects of a 
and almost instant in its effects. 


d are warded off. Itis pleasant to use 


My Experience. 


Be ng Be — wg headache, dis- 
zg n isc , dryness of the 
throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, soreness 
of the lungs, raising bloody mucus, and 
even pe mat okey incapacitating me from 
my professional duties, and bringing me 
to the verge of the grave—all were caused 
by, and the result of, nasal catarrh. After 
spending hundreds of dollars and obtain- 
ing no relief, I compounded my catarrh 
Specific and Cold Air Inhaling ay and 
wrought upon myself a wonderful cure. 
Now I can speak for hours without diffi 
culty, and can breathe freely in any 
atmosphere. At the calls of numerous 
friends, I have given my cure to the 
public, and have now thousands of pa- 
tients in all parts of the country, and 
thousands of happy fellow-beings whose 
. . sufferings I have relieved, My cure is 
‘ 5g certain, thorough and perfect, and is in- 
dorsad by ay yey who has examined it. If I can relieve my fellow-beings 
as I have been relieved of this loathsome disease, which makes the possesor at once 
disgusting to himself and others, I shall be satisfied and feel that I have done my 
little toward removing the ills of mankind. 





THe FOLLOWING FROM OTHER PUBLISHERS HAS GIVEN US EVERY CONFIDENCE IN 
RECOMMENDING Mr. CHILDS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


“The publishers and editors of the Journal and , Cincinnati, have known 
Rev. T. P. Childs for many years, and feel every confidence in any statements he may 
make. Our subscribers can feel every confidence in giving their cases into his hands 
for treatment” ‘‘ While not supposing that all cases of Catarrh will be cured by the 
Lee iption —- publi = ta the Pere on Christian Weekly, New York, 

r dili i iry, have reason lieve it , in many cases, proved effect- 
ual.” “The publishers of the Ci 4 a 
people, are somewhat suspicious of patent medicines as a rule, and when we received 
the advertisement of Mr. Childs, we at first declined its insertion ; but on making in- 
uiry, we received such satisfactory replies, and one especially from a well-known 
Jongregational pastor not far from Mr Childs, the ietor of the medicine, that 
we withdrew our objections.” ‘The publishers of Louis Christian Advocate 
after careful investigation are satisfied that Rev. T. P. Childs’ treatment for the head. 
throat and lungs is all that it is represented to be” 7 


Do Not Trifle With Disease. 


We have the only known certain and reliable method for the cure of Nasal Catarrh, 
Throat and Lung disease ; it is regarded by the best of judges as being the most com- 
i treatment ever devised. Indeed, there does not appear to be anything lacking 

its perfect adaptation to these diseases in all their loat , painfu! danger- 
ous developments. Each case is examined into carefully and critically, and the 
whole treatment compounded to meet the wants of each individual. To this fact 
alone much of our success is due, and we think no case is incurable when our questions 
are properly answerei. Fifteen years of constant practice with thousands of patients 
all over the country have enabled us to bring the aaplication of our Remedies to the 
—— point of perfection. Do not trifle, then, with some cheap so-called.“ Cure” 
which at best can afford but tem relief (while the roots of the vile disease are 
left to strike deeper and deeper), but be in earnest and be tho h, or do nothing! 
You have been years in contracting the diseas:; you can not be rid of it in a day, or 
with one application of any medicine. 


The Experience of Others. 


On account of so many patients having been swindled by unprincipled quacks and 
pretenders, who flood the coun with their advertisements, we deem it only fair 
that every one that wishes sho have the opportunity to ascertain whether we are 
able to accomplish all that we claim ; and for this purpose we add a few of the many 
hundreds of unsolicited certificates that have been sent to us by grateful patients; 
any of whom will doubtless respond to any inquiry by letter, if accompanied by a 
stamp to pay postage. Having been cured themselves, they will doubtless be willing 
to let the aftlicted know where they may find certain relief. 

We have hundreds of certificates from all classes—physicians, clergymen, lawyers, 
judges, merchants, bankers and business men : but many dislike the notoriety of 

ving their names in print, or, disliking the task of answering letters of inquiry, 
have requested us not to publish their names; and this injunction is always most 
sacredly respected. Correspondence of all kinds is strictly confidential. 


HE KNOWS IT CURES. | does a sick man good to know that there is a balm 


| in Gilead.” 


Boston, Mass., July 6, 1885. 
Rev. T. P. CHILDS : 

Dear Sir :—It is now about five youre since I 
put myself under your treatment.—I was then a 
great sufferer from Catarrh and its effects upon 
| system. 

had dyspepsia, a constant headache, ulcers in 
the posterior nasal passages, affection of the icft 
tear duct, ringing in the ears—in fact, nasal and 
bronchial cakaub affecting all the passages of 
the head and throat. The above was accom- 
panied witha t deal of physical disability ,— 
sometimes un me for my regular duties. 

Such was my condition w I commenced 
ous treatment. I experienced immediate relief ; 

he terrible pressure in my head relaxed, the 
bronchial tubes and nasal passages were soothed 
by the medicines. I continued to use the reme- 
until the ulcers subsided and healed, the 
bronchial tubes recovered their wonted — 
dys gave place to appetite, and the ringing 
in the ears ceased. 

I could now endure fatigue and exposure 
betterthan for many years. The vaiue of your 
medicines in the family. in the case of colds, etc., 
is incalculable. 


ing I tried before did me any I humbly 


Mr. J. MANLY, of Adrian, Mo., writes :—There 
is a vast difference in my condition to-day from 
what it was this time last year; thanks to your 


re’ ¥. 

| Mr. BE. R. WALLACE, President of the Merchants’ 
| & Planters’ National Bank, Union, 8. C., writes 
| under the date of June 23, 1885:—“I never knew 
|& medicine to answer its purpose better than 


your Cold Air Inhaling Balm. 
|Nore.—The Cold Air Inbaling Balm is a portion 
ot our treatment for Bronchial Catarrh, but is 


| very useful to any one, as it will almost imme- 
| diately break up a fresh cold in the head, and 
| thus prevent seated catarrh.] 

| Mr. P. H. SteckMan, of Brandon, lowa, under 


date of April 7, 1885, writes:—“I have recom- 
mended your treatment to quite a number, and 
| they say they will give ita trial, You can refer 
| any one to me, for I am satisfied with your treat- 
|} ment and will be glad to recommend it to any 
| one suffering with ca \, 
| Mr. C. F. soupgrs, of Mt. Carroll, UL, writes, 
| March 14, 1885 :—* Your medicines for catarrh, if 
| used according to directions, with perseverance 
are a certain cure for that disgusting disease. I 
| can cheertully testify to the above.” 


I firmly believe that no other treatment would | , Mr.O. N. Youna, of Chico, Cal., writes under 
ve been sosuccessful in my case; indeed, noth- | 


date of Junc 14, 1885:—"After having received 
| your medicines, and finding them effectual in 


tonalist, of Boston, with multitudes of other | W 


good. 
oducing a cure in my case, I recommended 
he Se be nt ay Sy hon. and allowed other parties to have the use 
I am yours most gratefully } of them. In one case it cured an old man and in 
CHAS EL BAKER | the other a married woman.” 
59 Tremont St Boston, Mass. * Rev. F. B. Cunz, of Fioraville, Ii] , writes -— 
T. R. ROBINSON, Mal — It seems almost marvelous how rapidly my 


wife has gained : no more difficulty in breathing; 
Mrs. M. 8. BENNETT, North Cambridge, Mass. | Yury little coughing: and her case was one af 
LEE HOLBROOK, Jr., Milford, Mass. very longstanding. 1 shall recommend your 
Kev. G. BEEKMAN, 11 Shelby Street, Worcester, | wonderful treatment whenever | find an oppor 


tunity.” 
J.H. BULLARD, Springfield, Mass. 8 B. AND. 108 B 
HARKY TRUESDELL. Rockdale Mills, Mass, | T# {085 DL MAND. 108 East Payette Street, 
Miss H. C. FROST, Pittston, Maine. Mrs. H. C. MURRAY, 207 Linden Ave., Balti- 
W.H. NIVER, ship, New York. more, Md 
J. H. MEATH, Port Colborne, Ontario, Canada. | Rey G. W. HYDE. Annapolis, Md. 


U. F. DANFORTH, 19 Nassau ‘Street, New York | Rey. G. BEEKMAN, 11 Shelby Street, Worcester, 


City. Mass. 

J. V. SHOEMAKER, 29 East Thirty-second St.,| 5. H. BULLARD, springtield, Mass. 
~ ; 8. E. CER, 59 Tre Stree 

Rev. 4. N. JACKSON, Union Springs, Bullock =e = BAKER mont Street, Boston, 

oA. peer, G vite HAURY TRUESDELL, Rockdale Hills, Berk- 
0, P. WISE, Magnolia, Columbia o., Ark. ALONZO BENNETT, Jackson, Jackson Co., Miss. 
Rev. J.B. FISH, Weaverviie, Saar Vo -Cal. | D. T. TRUITT, Niles, Berrian Co., Mich. 
K. SHELTON, Davisville. Yo 0 Co., Cal. SISTER CLARA, O. &. B., St. Cloud, Mino. 
Mrs. Kk. E. HARLEY, 912 F Street, N. BE. Wash- | Rey. J. L. PETTIGREW, Raymond, Miss. 


D.C. W.H. ATLEGE, Paulding, Jasper Co., Miss. 
Z. A CRAMPTON, Alachua Co., Fla. ¥ JONES - °c " 
EH, WKIGHT, M.i)., Kings Ferry. Nassau Co., |}. i GANEY Ausvasee Calloway | 


. B. CANBY, Auxvaase, Calloway Co., Mo. 


Fiorida. ‘ W. P. HARMON, California, Mo. 
8S H. BRONAX, Walnut Grove, Walton Co., Ga.| J BARKER, lovelock. Humbolt Co., Nevada. 
T.N. HOWARD, Eatonton, Putnam Co.,Ge. | J. A. PRATT, Goffs Pulls, Hillsboro Co., N. H. 
L C. GLIS8SON, Mobiey'’s Pond, Scriven Co..) J. J. DUCKWORTH, Pattenburgh, N. J. 
Georgie. WM. H. KAIN, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
M. D. WOODRUFF, Macon Co., Ill. C. E. DANFORTH, 19 Nassau St., New York City. 
M. ALSHULER, Mattwon. Coles Co., Ul. W. G. LANG, Mariboro, Pitt Co., N. C. 
J. P. ROBERTS, Room 3, 87 Michigan Avenue, ABNER GRAHAM, Charlotte, Mecklenburg 
JOHN BULLOOK, La Cr. ss, Hancock Co... | p. J JONES, Tokio, Obio. 
A. L. SHEPLER, Georgetown, Vermillion, C..,/ GO. H. FOOTE, 85 St. Clair St.. Cleveland, O. 
Illinois. ‘ Mrs. E. P. HOOKER, Defiance, 0. 
DAVID WINELAND, Girard, Macoupin Oo., Ill. | w. F. FAAS. Minerva, Stark Co., Ohio. 
J.J. RHODES, Whitewater, ogee I C. W. CHASE, Columbus, Ohio. 
J.C. WILMOT, O ton Co., Ind. 8S. B. EACON, Sr., Bugene, Lane Co., Oregon. 
R.S. DUNKIN Yn Se 7 Co., Ind. J._K. SIGFRIED. Pottsville, Pa. 
W. Z. JENKINB, Pen le, Jay Co., Ind. Kev. H. HILBISH, Hanover, York Co., Pa. 
Me, JOAN 38U savas. 153 Dornman Street, | J " 3ALTOZER; Morganza, Washington Co., 
° ™ "a. 
Mre. A. H. BATLETINE, Vinita, Cherokee Oo.,| 7. 4. WILBER, 143 Meeting St., Charleston, 8.C. 
Indian Terri . Rev. G. W. DALBY, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
BENJ. B. BOA ton, Clinton Co., Iowa. W.S.SANDELL, Willis, Montgomery Co.. Texas 
CALC Saas RDEN, Griffinville, Appaboose Mrs. A. }. FOREHAND, Centreville, Texas. 
= q .8. GA 9 nia St., shmond, Va. 
J. 5, BARSSre, Farmington, Van Buren Co.,| J W. SANDERS. tve Mile, Mason Co. W.Va. 
- 7 WELCH, Wah lows. es D. D. DEMA 1U8, Grand Rapids, Wood Co., 
. H. FRENCH, ontgomery Co., Ia.| Rey. E. L. HARRIS; Darien, Wis 
JAMES Ca Bik Co., Kan. Rev. G. W. MITCHELL, Athens. Ga. 


= 


. WITT, Sterling, Cherokee Co., Ala. 
N COWDRY, Yellville, Ark. 
. J.C, GOOD, Jackson, La. 
G. WISHON, &t. James, Mo. 
FER«¢BEB. New Berne, 8. C. 
. DENMAN, West Union, 0. 
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Co., 
Mr, G. K. Surru, of the H. C. Staver Implement 
Chicago, LIL. writes 
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D 
' a TERRELL, Gleason, Tenn. 


:—" I heartily congratu- | J. 
of your treatenent. It OLDING, Willis, Texas. 


Zz 
ce 


late you on the success . D. 





HOME TREATMENT. 


A full statement of method of home treatment and cost will 


ADDRESS 


Child’s Treatment for Catarrh, and all! diseases of the Head, Throat and 
ease and safety, by the patient. We 
be sent on application. 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


Lungs, can be taken at home with perfect 
especially desire to treat those who have tried other remedies without success. 


Mention the SoHooL 
JOURNAL. 
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FRgeor. [Bjoremus ON 


Toner Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a th; 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Poet acs me 


mend to ladies and to Socmmmnaly lo qrosnl 
the employment of your pure ‘ La toilet 
scap over any adulterated 


article,” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, amd contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
[reitet, it is specially adapted for 


Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 








Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MONI ONOGRWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


Is eqnal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Blankets, Flannels, 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


REMINGTON 


AND 


Lace 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER.|: 





HE TYPEWRITER has become a ne- 
cessity in business and professional 
offices, and the demand for it is so great 
that the schools are teaching writing 
as an essential branch of a practical edu- 
cation. 

Charles Reade in his work on ‘“ The 
Coming Man,” says, “‘ A stenographer who 
can typewrite his notes, would be safer 
from poverty than a great Greek scholar.” 

For full particulars, address 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 
Pues een the JounNAL whem correspond- 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 
Special Notice. 


Our readers are cautioned against send- 
ing money to Franklin News Co., and Ren- 
nie & Allison Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, in response to their advts. in a 
recent number ofthe JoURNAL. We found 
out after the insertion of their advts. that 
they were irresponsible, having been sold 
out by the sheriff of Philadelphia since 
their advts, appeared. We regret that they 
appeared in our papers, our aim being 
to keep such parties out. 


‘“‘My pD.cTor’s BILL for the past four 
ears has not been $10,” writes F. G. 
iley, of 30 South 9th street, Dayton, O. 
He had Vertigo, Indigestion, Great Ner- 
vousness, Inflammation of the Bladder, 
Kidney Disease and Bleeding Piles. 
Eighteen bottles of Warner’s safe cure 
permanently cured him, as he will tell 
you if you write and enclose a stam 
envelope. Ask your friends and neigh- 
bors about Warner’s safe cure. 





Probably no series of music readers has 
attracted more attention »mong intelli- 
ent people, than the Normal Music 
‘ourse of Messrs. John W. Tufts and H. 
E. Holt, published by Messrs. Silver, 
Rogers & Co., 50 Broomfield St., Boston. 
‘his book has specially commended it- 
self to believers in the radical truths of 
the new education. The method pursued 
in these readers and charts, is a simple 
carrying of true educational methods into 
the domain of music. The results have 
been pleasing in the extreme, and all who 
have made use of the Normal Music Course 
are loud in its praise. 


CaPTaAIN GEORGE B. WILTBARK, 919 
Spruce street, Philedelphia, Pa., if now 
on land, will, if you write and enclose a 
stamp for reply, tell you that ‘three 
years ago when in Central America, he 
was prostrated with kidney and liver 
trouble of a very serious nature. He was 
delirious, skin very dark, liver enlarged 
one-third, stomach too sensitive for the 


simplest food.’ Seven bottles of Warner's | 4 


sale cure completely cured him and saved 
his life. 


During Queen Victoria's recent nine- 
teen days’ stay at Balmoral Castle, it 
rained constantly. When it wasn’t rain- 
ing outside, Victoria was reigning inside. 


ProprieTtoR H. B. Kinney, Weldon 
House, Earlville, N. Y., was run down by 
overwork and threatened with Bright's 
disease, foliowed by stone in the kidney 
and bladder, which produced intense pain 
and spasms. A council of physicians did 
him nogood. He passed fresh blood from 
the urinary organs. Everythiug else fail- 
ing, he was finally fully restored to health 
by Warner's safe cure, as hundreds of 
thousands of other ac.te sufferers have 
been, Don’t take Warner’s word for it. 
Write Mr. Kinney (enclosing stamp), and 
ask your friends and neighbors about 
Warner's safe cure. 


Circumstantial evidence.— Edwin: ‘‘Iv’e 
just found a shot in my bit of the part- 
ridge.” Angelina: ‘* How odd! So have I. 
Poor thing, they had to shoot it twice!” 


When you say that you don’t know 
which are the fattest letters in the alpha- 
bet, you will be told O BC T, whereupon 
you are expected to exclaim O I C. 


Mrs. Ruta Brown, Coldwater, Mich., if 

ou write, enclosing a stamp, will tell you 
it is true that in July, 1885, she ‘‘ was sud- 
denly Paralyzed, and became entirely 
Blind, as her doctors claimed, from an En- 
largement and Inflamation of the Kid- 
neys and Liver. She was in an uncon- 
scious state for two weeks ; face and body 
bloated, with agonizing Pain; could not 
keep anything on her stomach ; irregular 
action of the heart. Physcians pro- 
nounced her case incurable. Within a few 
weeks the Paralysis left her, Bloat went 
down, Enlargement of the Liver Sub- 
sided, action of the heart became regular, 
and she became well in three months and 
has felt in good condition ever since.” 
Warner’s safe cure did this amazing work 
for her and she will tell you so. 


It is no trouble to meet a bill. But to 
get out of the way of it is most difficult, 


The new $2 silver certificates are all 


'| ready for distribution. They are just twice 
$1 certifi 


as attractive as the $1 


cates, in th 
opinion of thrifty critics, Ss Bt 
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ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 














ras ‘ae ‘mere 

tory . 
For sale by all lead-# 

tng dealers. .—~ 
Price by mail $1.90. 


FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK. New Haven. Conn. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish 
WORLD AT HOME READERS. 


A new Series of Geographical Readers. With 
beautiful maps and ms. 

No I.—1. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the 
School and the Playground. 2. + 
on the Plan of the School. 3, The Meaning and 
Use ofa Map. 64 pp., 16mo, cloth, limp. Beauti- 
Sy ST in dine sadnecesandintraheemenas .20* 

No. 1I.—1. Simple Lessons on the Size and Shape 
of the World. 2. phical Terms Expiained 
and Iilustrated by reference to the Map of Eng- 
land. 3. Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers. 
Sepp.» 16mo, cloth boards. Beautifully mate. 


wall 
fi iii 
Yi| | 





No. 11f. The Physical and Political we ~ 
phy of Engiand and Wales. 160 pp., 16mo, cloth 
boards. utifully illustrated.... .......... 50* 

No. IV. The areas and Political Geography 


of the British Islands, British North America, and 
ustralia, with knowledge of their proms ons. 
a Adit 16mo, cloth boards. Beautifully i 2 
SOR ORRRREEe ee ee ~eeeeee ad 


No. V. The_ Physical and_ Political Geograph 
of - Latitude and Longitude. Day an 
Night. e Seasons. With numerous maps and 
tpn ctteeisemeuseeieenes een shareuh 75* 

No. VI. The Goograper of the World generally, 
and especially of the British Coionies and Depen- 
dencies. Interchange of Productions, etc. ith 
numerous maps and illustrations... .. .......75* 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


—In— 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


(As Used in Actual Business.) 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 

Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.90. Sample copies sent at Introduc- 
tion price. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
Second edition now ready. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Newberne, N. C 


éé $j The cutest pus- 
sies ever seen! 
Photo from life, 
* handsomely 
mounted on gilt edged board, mailed for 25 cts. 
F. PAYRO, 206 Opera Huuse, Chicago, Ill. 


CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


OF 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 Street, and 9th Ave., 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for broken down 


and sensitive teeth, a apociaty - 
Reters to A. M. Kellogg, Editor ScHOoL JOURNAL, 


TANSY,GAPSULE 


THE LATEST DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Laparle’s Celebrated Preparation, Safe and 
Always Reliable. Indispensable to LADIES. 
Send 4 cents for Sealed Circular. 

Mention 


CALUMET CHEMICAL CO., Chicago, wtar. 
TEACHERS! wwmcwas 


day schools in good quiet order. Each set 
contains large ge pretty artistic chromo excelsior, 
merit and credit . elegantly lithographed in nine 
ty different designs. colors and ice 
$1; half set 50c. 
=e reward, prize e gift cards, school 


an su popes. 
stamps taken. Fine Art Pub. Ce.. Warren, Pa 
[ 


plies, 30c All 
URE. FI Ts 
hem retu a I 


eure 

time and thea havet return mean a radical cure. 
ve made the disease of FI’ LEPSY or FALLING 
» Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
worst cases. Because ot have failed is no reason for 
age receiving. cue. ence for_a treatise and a 
jafallible remedy. Give . and Post 

pething and cure 
,. 3 Ron i Feat , New York 



































CONSUMPTION is often only an indirect 
result of kidne 


ag ago 

y friends all thought I was far gone in 
Consumption. I was sure the time had 
well nigh come when I must leave m 
helpless little children motherless. Wi 
this dreadful fact staring me in the face, 
I resolved to try Warner’s safe cure. M 
busband tried to dissuade me, thinking 
was too far gone for anything to help me. 
But I took it, and in two weeks time I was 
like a new creature ; and in four weeks I 
was able to resume my household duties” 
—at this writing I am agg A well. 
Mrs. E. J. Wor. wife of Rev. Prof. T. 
Wolf, D. D., editor Lutheran Quarterly, 
Gettysburg, Pa. If you write her, enclose 
a stamp, and she will tell you the story is 
true. 


A bright little girl of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, happening to listen for the first 
time to the dispute of the katydids, turned 
to her mother and asked : 

‘* What do they say?” 

“Katy did and Katy did~’t,” was the 
reply. 

** Well,” said the child, after a moment's 
reflection, ‘‘ which is right?” 


W. H. Ruopgs, 118 E. Gay St., Colum- 
bus, O., in 1879, was taken ill with palpi- 
tation and neuralgia of the heart, conse- 
xoms on diseased kidneys. ‘‘ Horrible 

yspepsia” also afflicted him. He spent 
hundreds of dollars for relief in vain. He 
took 50 bottles of Warner’s safe cure and 
was fully restored to health, gaining 70 
an oy while using that great remedy. 

rite him and enclose a stamp. He’ll tell 
you the welcome story. 


To reduce th bills. That is the great 
consideration. Ard all school committees 
are deeply interested in this vital prob- 
lem. e advise all such to give particu- 
lar attention to the advertisement in an- 
other column of the JOURNAL, of Mr. Ar- 
thur Hinds of Cooper Institute, New York 
City, who mails on recept of five cents a 
new 50 rice-list of new school books 
which he sells at lower than the publish 
ers’ prices. How he can do this is a con- 
undrum; but try and see. 


Mrs. J. T. RicHEy, 562 4th Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky., was a confirmed invalid 
for eleven years, daily expecting death. 
Doctors pronounced her trouble to be neu- 
ralgia, female complaints and every other 
known disease. For months her left side 
was paralyzed. Could neither eat, sleep nor 
walk. Finally the doctors gave her up. 
She then began to use Warner’s safe cure, 
and November 18, 1885, she wrote, ‘‘I am 
as well to-day as when a girl, and feel 
about twenty years younger. Warner's 
safe cure has worked a miracle in my 
case.” Mrs, Richey will gladly answer 
stamped inquiries. , 


Molly (aged six, to Jenny, aged seven) : 
‘*How do you like your new governess ?” 

Jenny : ‘‘ She seems to be a little shy, 
and, of course, at first I shall not be severe 
with her, I think she means well.” 


TWENTY YEARS ago, when a compara- 
tively unknown minister announced that 
he could positively cure Catarrh, his an- 
nouncement was met by many with sneers 
and scorn, but by many more with ex- 
pressions of delight; and his own simple 
statement of his sufferings and his cure 
impressed others with his honesty of pur- 

se as well as his belief in his uwn ability 

cure, 

In reply to his announcement through 
the press, over 125,000 Catarrh sufferers 
have applied to him for relief, and it 
would be impossible to realize to what ex- 
tent he has benefited our generation. 

Imitators have sprung up in every di- 
rection, advertising their nostrums, and 
adding Catarrh to the long list of dis- 
eases they claim to cure; but the simple- 
minded cld clergyman has gone on, and 
seen them rise and fall, so that to-day he 
stands almost entirely alone, announcing, 
as of old, his still honest belief that he can 
cure Catarrh, His statement is now 
backed by so many thousands of people in 
all parts of the country that it is not diffi- 
cult for Mr. Childs to refer parties who 
may not be fully satisfied, to neighbors or 
friends in their own locality, who wil! 
speak for themselves what this treatment 
has done in their cases. 

Many thousands of people annually 
visit y, O., and they that their 
first impression of the Rev. T. P. Childs 
was correct; that he is not a doctor, nor a 
charlatan, nor a seller of nostrums; but a 
egies old gentleman, whose faith 





in own ability to cure Catarrh is un- 
limited, eed 
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The Hair May Be Drectered 


Toan advanced age, in its youthful freshness, abundance, and color, by the use 


of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


When the hair is weak, thin, and falling, this preparation 


will strengthen it, and improve its growth. 


Some time my wife's hair began 
kd — out quite te freely. She used two 
ttles of Ayer’s eae Nigee, which not 
revented baldness, but also stim- 
ulat an entizely new and vigorous 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to 
this statement before a justice of the 
peace. — H. Hulsebus, Lewisburg, Iowa. 
On two occasions, during the past 
wenty years, a humor in the scalp 
pore | my hair to fall out. Each time, 

1 used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and with grati- 
. - results. This preparation checked 
m falling, stimulated its 

prowth, and healed the humors, render- 
g my scalp clean and healthy. —T.P. 


pe 





Denimaond, Charlestown, Va. 


About five years ago my hair n to 
fall out. It became thin and lifeless, 
and I was certain I should be bald in a 
short time. I to use Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. One bottle of this preparation 
caused my hair to grow again, and it is 
now as abundant and vigorous as ever. 
—C. E. Sweet, Gloucester, Mass. 

I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
years, and, though I am now fift Weight 
years old, my hair is as thick and black 
as when I was twenty. This prepara- 


hw creates a = a of the 
keeps it soft and revents 
the tae horecdon of dandru @ per- 


fect hair dressing. — Mrs. ~ $4da B. 
Sturtevant, Attleborough, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 





Perfect 


Health is maintained by correct habits 
of living, and through a proper action 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bowels. When these organs fail to per- 
form their functions naturally, the most 
efficacious remedy is Ayer’s Pills. 


For months I suffered from Liver and 
Kidney complaint. After taking my 
doctor’s medicines for a month, and 

etting no better, I began usin Ayer’ 8 
fills. T Three boxes of this rem ve eared 





me.— James Slade, Lambertville, N 


AYER’S: 


SUGAR 
COATED 


Safety, 


Thorough action, and wonderful cura- 
tive properties, easily place Ayer’s Ca- 
thartic Pills at the head of the list of 
popular remedies, for Sick and Nervous 
Headaches, Constipation, and all ail- 
ments originating in a disordered Liver. 

As a mild and thorough purgative, 
Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled. They 
gre me quick relief from Bilious and 

ick Headaches, stimulate the Liver, 
and quicken the appetite.—Jared O. 
Thompson, Mount Cross, Va. 


PILLS, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 








RAVEN 


SHOE 


BUTTON ~ OTTLEY. 





GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Shoe Dealers 
commend ig: oseesceck fale 
mo other. Beware of imitations. 


Mfra.. NEW YORK. © 





61, 71. 8, 

The Ane Investment Company, of Em- 
metsbu: Towa. with a Paid-up content of 
ae oe, aeeim $75,000, offers first ‘ost 

wing seven per cent., both Prin 
= A) eae ly guaranteed. Also 6 per 
cent. 10-year Debenture Bonds secured by 105 
on held in trust by 
the Mercan mpan per 


per cent. of first Mo 

tile Tras y: ° 
cent. certificates of deposit tor pe periods under one 
year. Write for full information and referenees 


to ine company at 150 Na-sau St., N. ¥. 
HE publishers of THE A a tow 





Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 

Xs 
T would esteem it a favor if names o: 
teachers who oo not take it, and who would 
be likely to be int , are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM 


Favorably known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
vieinity forover fifty years. 


25, 50, and 75c. A BOTTLE. 


The 75-cent bottle contains 
four ee | as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 


ONE or THE BE BEST, CHEAP- 
EST, MOST EF- 
FECTUAL OF 
peEMED TES. 

FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH 
ASTHMA, AND ALL A OF 
THE THROAT ‘AND TUNGS. 














A Purely Vegetable — +yry -y! not a violent 
y. very agreeable to the taste. 





“WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCES” 


With “PATENT EYELET BATTERIES.” 





BE WARNED 


IN 
MIME. 











a PREVENTION 
BETER 
WHAN GURE. 





Our Electro-Magnetic Chest Eretecere as and Kage} povGeere tors are the 


best you can wear to prevent Pneumonia, Bronchi 
Affections. 


Thousands now in use and all giving splendid satisfaction. 
single $3.00, Double, $5.00 and $10.00. Ask your 


and al] Chest and 
Price, 
druggist or remit to— 


WILSONIA MAGNETIC. APPLIANCE CO. 


Beware of 


826 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 











TIDINGS TO ALL! 


end to the OLLD RELIABLE, 





NO HUMBUG 
ever offered. Now's 
and 


ny nd secure a banat ne 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





Distinguished foreigner—“ I am amazed 
at the luxuriance of your American hotels. 
I cannot understand how they can afford 
such lavish outlays.” 

American traveler—‘‘ You have not in- 
—* for your bill, have you ?” 


“T thought not.”—Omaha World. 


““O, my friends, there are some 
tacles that a person never forgets!” 
orator, recently, after 
description of a terrib } 
witnessed. | 
“I'd like to know whar dey sell ‘em,’ - 





said an 
giving a graphic 
accident he had 


remarked an old colored man on the out- 
skirts of the crowd.—London Tid-bdits. 


Where there’s a will there’s generally a | 
way—to contest it. 


If marriage is a lottery, love-letters 
ought not to be allowed in the mails. 

Matilda Ann:(who has given Jimmy 
the taffy money to take care of): ‘‘ Here 
you, Jim Sweeny! come back wid dat 
cent. Did yer want ter sneak off ter Can- 
ada wid yer boodle, sa-ay ?” 


E, Evans, president of the Lumber Ex- 
change , Tonawanda, N. Y., writes : 
January 15, 1886, I was entirely pros- 


trated, and was reduced from 176 to 126 


lbs. I Saws! x had inflamation of the 
large bowel. in was relieved only 
by morphine fun under the skin. My 


doctor treated me for inflamation and 
catarrh of the bowels, an affection sym- 
wre with disorder of the left kidney. 

had distressing pain, with night sweats, 
and could keep nothi yo - stomach, 
especially liquids, an intensely 
thirsty. Feb. 19 I was in tabehes agony 
with pain in my left kidney. I then began 
Warner's safe cure. In 20 minutes I was 
relieved. I refused the doctor’s medicines 
thereafter. I finally passed a large stone 
from the bladder, then my pone ceased.” 
If you write Mr. Evans, enclose stamp for 
reply. 

“The world moves,” says a contempo- 
rary. It finds it cheaper than to pay 
rent. 


The fashionable overcoats and their 
wearers remind one of the seashore — capes 
and heavy swells. 


IMPORTANT. 
When vatiog a. York i Cn re Dagwage | Stair 
sto e 


Kxpress and 
9 Union Hotel, ~ AW - Grand Central 
te Bentosmely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
b pew dy! per: =, = plan. Elevators, and 
odern Convenien 
Restaurants supplied wi with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less = the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c hotel in the City. 


The swell thing for a society young man | ! 


to do now is to powder hishair. He ought 
to put on a cap and go off. 


How to Save Money. 


Wherever you live, you should write to Hallett 
& Co., Mai and learn abont work 
that you can do “while ving at yous —“— = 
ate rofit of at least from $5 to 
ie duily. Some have made over day. 
kil is new . Eitber sex. Allages. Haliett & Co. will 
start you. not needed. All particulars 
the abo il be Jroved to you. Novhing like it 
above w pro to you. 
ever workingmen. 


Miss Sadie Allen has gone through the 
Niagara whirlpool. We had su 
this whirlpool was strictly a ma 


——- TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. i ig? pe soorarme. 8% SYRUP should al 


sone be used __ a sunk 
all b the cali. Sortie bac varr Wa 
EDY FOR DIARRHGA. 

Dangerous Character: *‘ Your money or 
tap gel Author: ‘‘ Here itis. Bound 
n calf, one dollar and a-half. Written by 
myself.” 


THOSE bh, declaim or 

will and do fin Hale's = of Horehound ¢ and 
Tar the pemeetey> of the vpsee Be cnaee 
of It also cures 
throat and Se 
cists at 

Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Bo. 
GermaaCern Romover killsCorns, Bunions, Bo 
Hil's Mair and Whisker Dye—Bilack 4 Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Drep- cure in 1 Minute, a 


It is very difficult for a lady to enter or 


y. Sol by all Dros. 


leave a — properly. It requires 
ractice and acarriage. The carriage is 
e part to acquire. 


© VV ADAMEB PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 
Is known as a | eee and effective remedy 
for Cough, Colds, etc. 


The smallest bonnets ever seen at all 





a 


D 
lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas znd pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood's Sar 
saparilia. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for¢5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CURE DEAF 


THE 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 

fectly restore the hearing, and perform the w 

the patural drum. Always in - pe] = 
e b~ +4 to those 


to others and comfortable to wear. 

and even whispers heard Some. Sei 

u them. Send for illustrated with testimon- 
ials, . Address 

F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 
RTRSAY, 








a nannaoes WEDDING, 


L 


OR HOLIDAY Pai PRESEN 


THE WONDERFUL 


UBURG 






“SIONVHO 09 
uzAOo 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


~ furnished with the pxtomatic —— Broke, 
Retailed at our Wheiceale 
Sood stamp for Catalogue and Bs 


THE LUBURG MAN! 6 60., 


Hevea ee. 8 Brass F oF 





vit 








bemt Apnual St Statement, cenmary, 1886, 
i Premium Fund, "et aoe $e 
Reserve f Unpaid Leases and Ctaims, 
Net Surplus, . 1207008 be 
Ca8SH ASSETS, 07 fis, 116 OS 
= OMMARY OF ASSETS, 798 98 
Bonds & Mt’ being 10s len on Bi Ret ou 
Dinited States Socks, (tnark et value), 00 
Bank & R. R. Stocks & Bonds,‘ imket value) ) Tae e 
tale & Bends, (naghet voles). LOO 06 
TT a ~ , bos 
. 
Preminms uncollected & in hands of agen Fs) 
Real Estate. 1 7 
TOTAL. 87 618 116 08 
T. B. Gaexwsn, Cuas. J. Martin, Pres. 
W.L. Breztow, > As’t Bec'’s aa A v 


HEALD, ~Pres. 
E. G. Sxow, Jr. H. Wasuecrs, V.P. & Seo. 
New York, January 1sth 1886 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIZ GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beantifier, 















a2 + Ker oves Tan, Pimples 
ef AY Moth - 
° aos Rash 
okies and Skin Diseas- 
S“<e = and every 
Leonor blemish on beaa- 
250. and defies 
Sse : It has 
ms 3% stood the test of 
8 30 years and is 
, 60 we 
taste it to be 
sure the prepara 
tion is 
made. 
ne coun 
The alstines . 
." ed Dr. L A. Say- 
er, said tog 
we : of the Ra 
oe tae Se ee Sams 1 recommen Gowraud' 
eam’ as leas harmful aul Skin prepara 
ttons.” One bottle will last six menths, using it 
. Se ba removes superfi c 
2 > 
FERD. T HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 
For sale by all te aud Fancy 
our the U8 4a ay 
ta by. — aR. a ‘s, Stern's. Fhrich’s, Ridley's 
and other Beware s base 
—— ~~ 61 sowase for arrest and proof of any 
ne se. 





EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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EVFRY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Sentence and Word Book. 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling and Composition by the Word 
and Sentence Methods. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of “ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “ joogpegnaas Reader,” “ Natural History 
Readers,” “How we Li 





MOTTO: “ The letter killeth ; but the spirit giveth life.” 


} lf ag bs) and examine it. bee hyde her will commend it, and use it. _@3 
tan tema copy will be sent, Seat pal any teacher, or school Officer, on receipt of 5 wonectery 


D. APPLETON & G0,, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Two Bocks Only. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography. 
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“On the observational and inductive methods.”—Ohristian Unton. 
ks are giving a good account of themselves. Already ogonsed a to oe New 
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*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 
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ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRA nf phi 
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WHITH’S PEDAGOG y. 
The Elements of , hn ERSON E. Wuire, LL. D., 
A doth. “Mailing and je ical ussion of the science and art o 


me ECLECTI C LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

By. M. B. THALHEIMER, author of Historws. Designed to accustom children to a correct use of 
the ae forms of speech, with as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
a ae ve li cloth,12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 
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SOCRATES. 
Gio, and parts of the Phzedo of Plato. 
$e paper, 50 cents. 
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12mo. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO POPULAR CLASSICAL CULTURE. 
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TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. 


Transla rgias and the republic of Plato. 
“The translator of this little interesting volume is already known t 

hiet editions, issued with the Scribners’ excellent taste, of 80; 
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PRITCHARD’ CHOICE DIALOGUES ! 


Choice, Original, Humorous, Pathetic, Entertaining, Instructive, and Moral Dialogues 
for Schools and Public Entertainments. Twenty-six New Dialogues for All Ages 
and for Both Sexes. Not a dull dialogue, and yet each points out a moral. 
a” This is not a collection of old dialogues, but a book of entirely new ones. By 

mail, prepaid, 20c. ; three copies, 50c. ; five copies, 75c 


si EE SANG, Py mer cre pen Gomes 
A. FLANAGAN, 
163 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 
No, (G) 1102 Walnat Street, Philadelphia. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, "> °° "** Tonsi sows 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or ears merely cr so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as I i, be learned othe: casi —E., ae! r.”’—MILTON. 
, any Ovid, Juve Gospel of St. John, and 
essive Grammar: nadia to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1,10. 
Sargent’s d , Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories, Manesca’s French 


Ee Sumple pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


The Teachers’ National Reading Circle. 
OFFICERS; 
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Gen’t Seon Seoreta CH t National School of Methods, Boston, Mass. 
. N, SONES: Bu Brenton mt Shocks, Saratoga, N. Y. 
7 Courses ee out by eminent educators. e Elective System. A large number of mem- 
bers Sieke admitted. Send for complete reaar to the Corresponding Secretary. 


Miss H. A. WEBBER, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AUTOGRAPH 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
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COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you ean 
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AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


teed to take from rape copies with the 


fo By east posetble trouble and no delay. 
Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
Send for Specimens and and particulars to 


CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
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Froebel’s 
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more valuable than volumes of other 
you wish the book in cloth ($1.35), or in 
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book is recommended for both 
Kindergarten departments of the National Teachers’ Reading Circle. 
the library of every teacher and every parent. 
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A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





For Thanksgiving, for 
the Merry Days of December, or 
for Any Festival Occasion. 


THE ROYAL SINGER (for Singing Classes) 

contains many bright Choruses, secular and 

sacred. 60 cts., $6 per dozen. 

ANTHEMS OF PRAISE. a new collection, is 

filled ly brilliant Anthems and Choruses. $1. 

$9 per dozen. 

SONG GREETING Bee High Schools) has many 
attractive 4 very effective for pale 
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BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD (12 cents) by 
pene is a new and well — Christmas 

Buy these books in time for thorough practice! 

Among Ditson’s Octavo Music (about 3000 

different pieces, costing about 5 to [0 cts. per 

copy) there are very many beautiful Carols, and 

the general selection embraces a t deal of the 

most popular choral music in the world. Send 

for _ Send retail price of any book, and re- 

ceive it by mail. 


LIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 
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Wholesale Dealen in School & Subscription Books | 
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MONROE'S INE W READERS 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROV! 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTF ATIONS, TYP) 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGIN/ 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
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